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Mrs. Canfield’s 


The morning of July 12, 1939, rose with 
threatening clouds to the north. Those 
who have watched such clouds know that 
the rain will fall on the farms in the valley 
of the White River. Here in the vale of 
the Quechee, a few drops of water fell, but 
the sun soon shone in kindly fashion and 
gentle breezes brought cheer. 

On this day was celebrated twenty-five 
years of the work of the Craft Shop, whose 
purpose has always been to help. Then the 
mistress of this home had invited infor- 
mally the neighborhood to help her pass 
another natal day in the course of a rather 
long life. She had been born in Ohio on a 
farm in a house built by a pioneering grand- 
father, who on that land had found clay 
from which he made brick for his house, 


he had found limestone and burnt it for the 


plastering, he had cut black walnut trees, 
the wood of which finished the wood work, 
and paneled the parlor whose ceiling had 
lovely decorative designs in plaster, the 
delight of her childhood. Trees were 
planted all about that hilltop house, also 
lilacs and roses and a splendid orchard of 
apples unknown today. A childhood and 
youth spent in wholesome and happy ways. 
The country school, the village school, and 
college with Greek and Latin for the chief 
of studies. Literature and philosophy as 
sauce. Teaching, public work for her 
church and the marrying of ‘a young 
minister. A pastorate in Cincinnati. A 
call to Boston for service of the youth of 
their faith. Vermont and lovely Wood- 
stock ‘becoming home in 1902. Children 
born, and the precious circle broken by 
death, but life and its tasks still met day 
by day, always with interest and sympathy 
for unpopular causes and those who bear 
the heavy burdens of this complicated 
civilization. Woman suffrage, labor move- 
ment, peace. For these sacrifices have been 
made joyfully. Hands have grasped hands 
of those similarly minded and warm 
friendships have followed. On this July 12, 
over one hundred and fifty friends came 
with their greetings. Some strangers and 
wayfarers came and left as friends. The 
gardens with the Saints Rest and Greek 
Temple were visited, also the Craft Shop. 
The old plain house with its antique furni- 
ture, its interesting hangings of hand 
woven coverlets, was wide open. 
Refreshments were served on the lawn 
by the gracious and charming young men 
who are the quite famous Yale Puppeteers. 
For several years they have been numbered 
among the choice friends of this family. 
All was going gaily when Miss Margaret 
Johnson led Mrs. Canfield into the center 
of the people and said she was going to 
make a little speech, which is here printed: 


“Mrs. Canfield: 


“T have been asked to speak for your 
friends and neighbors and to bring to you 
their birthday greetings. 


Birthday Party 


“This is, however, more than a personal 
birthday, as it also celebrates an achieve- 
ment, as it is also the birthday of the Craft 
Shop. 

“Twenty-five years ago, you saw the 
possibility of bringing to the needy worker 
a market for her goods. You not only had 
the vision but you acted upon it. 

“Who can tell what comforts have been: 
brought into these homes because of money 
earned through this shop! 

“More important still is the feeling of 
self-respect that comes from earning money 
by work well done, and the standard 
of work for the shop has always been 
high. 

‘Buddha is supposed to have said ‘Ear- 
nestness is the path to immortality. Those 
who are earnest do not die.’ We are sure 
that your name, Mrs. Canfield, is written 
among the immortals as ‘one who loved 
her fellow men,’ and if our ears were just. 
a little keener we might hear from these 
hills about us and trom the mountains of 
the South an echo of the greetings we 
bring to you today. 

“We also bring a little gift, not as a 
measure, but as a token, of our friendship.’” 


It was a deeply moving moment for the 
recipient of all these kindly words and the 
generous gift. 

There were some interesting cross-cur- 
rents amongst the guests. The Yale Pup- 
peteers have been mentioned. A young 
actress who has been playing Camille 
thrilled over the rose paint and old red 
ingrain carpet. Two charming teachers: 
from Wheaton College who have founded 
the Periwinkle Press and on hand-made 
paper are printing little books telling the 
stories of famous books and libraries, were 
present. A Pasadena car brought Eleanor 
Bissell, whose grandfather was a well- 
known Universalist minister in Vermont 
and whose mother was a student at the 
Academy in South Woodstock. She 
brought with her the wife of the General 
Superintendent of the Universalist Church. 
Recent acquaintances of New Hampshire 
came. A delightful young Episcopal rector 
strolled about. Herbert Hines brightened 
conversation with his wit. A charming 
librarian moved quietly about. Some re- 
cent additions to the summer population 
of Reading graced the occasion. They are 
traveled folks, educated, and one a skilled 
musician. A Columbia professor greeted the 
Weston ladies. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, 
Bryn Mawr, Oberlin, Woman’s College 
of New Jersey, and Heaven alone knows 
how many other schools shed their luster 
of culture to the occasion. An interesting 
Russian woman was one of the guests. 
Telegrams, telephone messages, cards, 
books, jams and jellies, lovely flowers! 
What more could one dream of for a birth- 
day?—Vermont Standard, July 20, Wood- 
stock, Vt. 
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A DANGEROUS AND TREASONABLE 
EDITORIAL 


T was not about the New Deal, not about war and 
peace, it was only about “Who Should Go to 
College,’ and this is what a good friend writes us 

about it: 

“Tn the light of all this (the present crisis) how can 
you defend your editorial of July 8 on ‘Who Should Go 
to College’? We had a general discussion of it at the 

Institute, and nobody defended it, but all 
considered’ it must be attributed to some subordinate 
on the office staff. But it is too dangerous, too trea- 
sonable to our cause, to go unnoticed. It will leave a 
bad impression.”’ 

Naturally we highly approve of the tendency to 
blame others for what is bad in the paper and to praise 
us for what is good. This adds to the gayety of 
things in the office and makes up for some of the 
missiles that hit the head of the editor-in-chief. But 
we shall have to admit that we wrote the offending 


editorial. We admit it and boast of it. We repeat 
what we said. In our humble, modest judgment, it 
was great stuff. 


But we commend to the careful attention of our 
readers the admirable letter in this issue which de- 
nounces the editorial. It was a personal letter and 
was not written for publication. There is very little 
in the letter with which we are not in full agreement. 
We have a higher opinion of both Catholic and Uni- 
tarian churches than the writer expresses, and we 
never like to talk about the Southerners who want to 
keep the Negro down without recognizing the new 
South which is opening doors of opportunity to the 
Negro race. But what the writer says and implies 
about the mission of education is not only sound but 
highly important. Then what? 

Look at our editorial and see what. (It is re- 
printed below.) Here were a number of deans of col- 
leges attempting an important work of popular edu- 
cation over the radio. They had put out “a yard- 
stick’’ for use in homes and secondary schools by 
which boys and girls could measure themselves. 
Boys and girls were asked to put some questions to 
themselves about their attitude to study, finishing 
things that they started, personal habits, getting on 
with other people, studying without the help of 
teachers, and about their scholarship. It seemed to us 
that a lot of young folks trained on movies and jazz 
might have their eyes opened by the questions, and 


that a lot of easy-going parents if they heard the dis- 


b 


at home. 


cussion might decide to do a little work of education 


So we praised the yardstick and the dis- 
cussion. 


What we said at the close of the editorial about 
society changing its attitude toward college education, 
we believe to be true. Once a college education was 
regarded as a good thing for everybody. Now a 
college education is regarded as a good thing for those 
who can get some good out of it. 

Christians believe fully in education of the handi- 
capped and the unfit. Universalists hold that there 
is hope for all. But this is not saying that colleges 
usually are the places to do these specialized jobs for 
society. In our editorials of July 8 and of June 24, 
we, of course, did not express our full thought, but it is 
clear that what we did say has been badly distorted. 

We believe that there are thousands of boys and 
girls who might better go to work than go to college. 
Some of these would be strengthened on the moral 
side by work and ruined on the moral side by college. 
We have seen families toil and sacrifice to put a boy 
or girl through college only to have their money 
wasted. We are against that. We have seen the 
well-to-do go on a joy ride in college for four years, 
and study just enough to get through. We are not 
very keen for that. We have seen boys and girls 
“fitted” in college in a highly theoretical way and 
without much reference to what they are to do or can 
do when graduated. We are against that. But it is 
one thing to be against a college training for a boy and 
another thing to be against educating him. We have 
had a slight look into the enchanting fields of knowl- 
edge. We know the joy of books. We should like 
everybody to share the rich, good life. We have not 
started out to help create a “peasantry” in this 
country. But what we asserted we believe to be 
true: “a large number have no business in college.” 


* * 


WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE? 

IX New England colleges co-operated in several 
radio broadcasts in the month of June which 
dealt with the subject “Who Should Go to Col- 

lege?” Through the courtesy of Radio Station WBZ 
we are permitted to use the document which was the 
basis of discussion. One of the deans offered a yard- 
stick by which to measure likelihood of success in 
college. Here are the ten questions which prospective 
college students should ask themselves: 


1. Can you handle academic work better than the 
average person? Have you stood in the top fifth of 
your class? Can you stay in the top fifth without 
effort? Could you have stood in the top fifth with more 
work? Have you demonstrated that you can apply 
your ability? 

2. Can you do an academic job by yourself. Know- 
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ing the texts at school and absent two weeks, could you 
have proceeded successfully with the work? 

3. Have you demonstrated your ability to budget 
your time wisely? 

4. Do you stick at an assigned job even though 
you want to do something else? 

5. Do you choose your friends or do they choose - 
you? How frequently do you let someone make up 
your mind for you instead of making it up yourself—for 
instance, riding around when you would rather study, 
drinking when you don’t want to? 

6. Do vou think personal criticism of you is usually 
unjust? Can you take it? Can you stand any kind of 
criticism of your work without becoming resentful or 
discouraged? 

7. Do you hide your own deficiencies by alibis? 

8. Have you demonstrated your ability to handle 
money wisely? 

9. Can you stand living with a lot of people all the 
time? 

10. Do you know what you want out of college, and 
have you chosen the college that can give you what you 
want? Are you going to college because you really 
want to or merely because it is socially proper? Have 
you chosen your college in the same way? 


The criteria may well be used by young people 
who are not going to college but who want to succeed 
in the world. They drive home the question as to 
whether a young persom must always be led, directed, 
pushed, restrained, or whether he is capable of con- 
trolling his own movements and deciding for himself 
what he will do with his time. 

There is room for difference of opinion about some 
of the tests. No test in this world is perfect. For 
example, the inference that the best students are apt 
to be in the top fifth of the class may or may not be 
justified. The valedictorians of classes may prove to 
be cripples in life. 

But one thing is clear. Society has changed its 
opinion in the last fifty years about the wisdom of 
every boy and girl going to college who possibly can 
do so. A large number have no business in college. 
Colleges themselves are refusing to admit them.— 
From the Leader of July 8. 


* * 


NO REGIMENTATION FOR MEDICINE . 


E are frankly glad that the District of Colum- 
bia Federal Court dismissed the indictment 
against the American Medical Association 

which the Department of Justice has been pressing. 
The Association and several individuals were named 
in the indictment as violating the anti-trust laws, in- 
dulging in ‘‘restraint of trade”’ in allegedly attempting 
to quash an experiment in co-operative medicine in 
Washington. 

We do not care to comment on the Washington 
Medical Association’s attitude toward that experi- 
ment, because we do not know all the facts. Perhaps 
it was a case of over-conservative doctors opposing a 
promising and useful project. Perhaps it was a case of 
intelligent doctors opposing a project idealistically 
conceived but dead wrong in practice. In either case 
the indictment for “restraint of trade’ against the 
medical men was an ill-advised blunder on the part 
of the Department of Justice. We sincerely hope that 
the Supreme Court will uphold the District Court, in 


event of an appeal. If the Supreme Court should fail 
to uphold the lower court the way is wide open for the 
regulation of the practice of medicine by court order, 
or other legal action taken by laymen who know 
nothing about the science of medicine. This will 
not solve the great need for better medical service for 
all classes. It will simply add chaos to confusion and 
give us less efficient medical service. 

Nor would the results of this action stop with the 
medical profession. If doctors are acting in “re- 
straint of trade” in blocking the actions of colleagues 
which they deem harmful, then church fellowship 
boards, ministers’ associations, and teachers’ associa- 
tions might just as well disband at once. All of these 
organizations are concerned with seeing to it that 
professional standards are maintained and efficient. 
service rendered in their respective fields. Suppose a 
minister is disciplined by his fellowship board and 
barred from the pulpits of his Church. Then he may 
institute proceedings to prosecute his superiors for re- 
straint of trade. Suppose a teachers’ association re- 
pudiates an individual teacher for good and sufficient 
reason, judged by professional standards. Then its 
members may have to defend themselves against an 
indictment alleging “restraint of trade.’”’ There are 
also such things as bar associations that occasionally 
are instrumental in disbarring individual lawyers. 
If the doctors are found to be acting in restraint of 
trade, then how about the lawyers? 

Are these all fantastic and impossible conjec- 
tures? Not so, in these days of regimentation. The 
Federal District Court says medicine is a learned pro- 
fession, not a trade. Everyone knew that before the 
court spoke, but the Department of Justice acted on 
the assumption that medicine is a trade, its members 
primarily concerned with commercial profits. Every- 
one knows that preaching and teaching are not trades 
but professions, and that their practitioners are con- 
cerned with other things than commercial profits. 
This common knowledge, however, does not guaran- 
tee us against future prosecutions of preachers and 
teachers by government functionaries who itch to 
regulate every department and activity of life. 

In saying this we do not for one moment assume 
that no reforms are needed in the practice of medicine. 
We have known many physicians, and we know them 
to be honorable men devoted to the welfare of their 
communities. Some of them are, it is true, unduly 
conservative in matters outside their immediate scien- 
tific and humanitarian interests. They need a deal of 
prodding from laymen to bring about reforms in medi- 
cal practice that will insure adequate medical service 
to the whole population. The individual prodding, 
the intelligence of the doctors, and the growing sense 
of social responsibility of all of us, will bring about 
better medical service. So we say, no regimentation 
for medicine! 

E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Nothing steadies us more in disaster than holding 
fast to the truth that the world is not finished but in 
the making, and that we are responsible for our part 
of the job. . q 
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sheltering gourd is in danger. 
attitude is childishly wrong and we share that general 
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The Light Streams on the Forward Path” 


Ernest M. Whitesmith 


And the Lord said unto Moses, wherefore criest 
thou unto me? Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward.—Exodus 15. 


HE legendary history of the Hebrews relates that, 
when in flight from Egypt they had reached the 
shores of the Red Sea, they found that a pur- 

suing army had hemmed them in. Their strange ori- 
flamme, the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night, had seemingly led them into a hopeless trap. 
They raised a bitter cry for supernatural aid; and there 
came the reply to Moses, “Why callest thou unto me? 
Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward.” 

We need not concern ourselves about the authen- 
ticity of these or any other folk tales. The spiritual 
lesson for us in the story is plain. The guiding light 
of human history has shown us our way; but that way 
is blocked by an ocean of seeming impossibilities. 
What shall we do? Turn back to savagery? Shall we 
ask for divine guidance to show us another way? The 
answer to such a prayer must be, ‘‘Why callest thou 
unto me? Speak unto the people that they go for- 
ward,” for, in the words of a great German statesman, 
pone light streams on the forward path and nowhere 
else.” 

Please note that this is not an injunction to dis- 
cuss going forward. Too much time has been wasted 
in the discussion of forward movements. The com- 
mand is to go forward, not to talk about it. There 
is nothing obstructing the way except things of 
human creation and which men therefore can remove 
when in the spirit to do so. With penitent hearts we 
must recognize our own share of the responsibility 
for the tragedy of our times. 

The most depressing feature of the last twenty- 
five years has been the half-heartedness, the treason- 
able cowardice of the forces of enlightenment in 
times of great danger and opportunity. The faith 
and principles of our better humanity have seemed 
but a veneer of cold intellectualism that did not reach 
the depths of feeling. Witness in 1914 the disappear- 
ance of pre-war pacifism and movements of inter- 
national solidarity before the call of fife and drum, 
and the shouts of the gathering armies, and the up- 
surge of a rabid nationalism. When the armistice 
came, an arid liberalism watched with little protest 
the sowing of the seeds of future wars and the steady 
strangulation of the peace-loving German republic. 
Today the peace forces are generally so unheroic that 
they hardly dare to raise a clear protest against 
organized thuggery and torture. A call goes out for 
discussion and prayer about it. Why? Our forces 
have never been defeated. They have never even 
made a stand. Like Jonah we ran away from our 
mission and embarked on the stormy sea of ecclesias- 
tical politics. Now we are complaining because our 
The world’s emotional 


attitude. The supreme need is an entirely new orien- 
tation towards life, a transformation of spirit, in 


*Occasional sermon at the Iowa State Convention. 


order to respond to the call to go forward or perish. 

Though false prophets cry “‘All’s well,’”’ we know 
that a terrible thing is happening to our world. Allow- 
ing for all exaggerations, the fact remains that a black 
horror has settled down over China and Abyssinia 
and Spain and Czechoslovakia and all Central Europe. 
While that horror rests most heavily on Italy and 
Germany and adjacent countries it is spreading to all 
parts of the world and even in this country. Yet in 
the name of peace, a cowardly peace of isolation, we 
are being urged to assume much the same attitude 
towards our modern Neros as towards their tortured 
victims. 

They say that there is nothing new about all 
this. True, savagery and beastliness are very old; 
but never before has it been possible for them to 
make so complete and so terrible a devastation. There 
are no isles of safety. And never before did human 
beings prostitute so much that is high and sacred to 
such beastly ends. We can but trust that the irre- 
pressible good in life will somehow use the evils of the 
hour to serve high purposes. It took the cruel im- 
perialism of Babylon to ennoble and spiritualize the 
religion of Judea. Perhaps the neopaganism of Berlin 
will be used to purify the paganized Christianity of 
our day. 

We need not look to diplomacy for deliverance; 
and what dependence can we place in ‘‘the emulous 
armies waxing without cease, all puissant all in vain!” 
Why should the Jews have depended upon Britain’s 
power and guarantees? What right had England to 
give Palestine to the Jews, or to anybody? No more 
right than it has to give parts of Africa to Hitler— 
selling helpless people into slavery. In a desperate 
hour in 1917 Britain sought Jewish help and promised 
Palestine. Now she needs the help of the Arabs and 
the Moslem world and so she revokes the promise. 
But what right have the Jews to Palestine? Not half 
as much as Mexico and the Mexicans have to Cali- 
fornia. And why were the Jews so easily led into 
such a trap? They must have known that, in the 
case of another general war, Palestine would, as so 
often before, become a battleground and a desolation. 
It merely proves that, after all, Jews are not much 
wiser than other people. 

And what have those who consider themselves 
the religiously enlightened been doing about all this? 
They have scarcely made an attempt to reach the 
very ones who hold the destinies of the world in their 
hands—the exploited masses, the more than fifty per- 
cent in this country, the more than ninety percent in 
most countries, who own virtually nothing of the 
world’s wealth and yet, even in this country, have 
eighty percent of the children. And it is those people 
who have everywhere been used by the demagogues 
to overthrow democratic government and establish 
tyrannies. In such a desperately sick and needy 
world we maintain a nice little hospital to take care 
of nice people suffering from materialistic gout and 
spiritual anemia. We proclaim by our attitude that 
we have no faith in our gospel for the masses, nor for 
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the major problems of our times. If that be true a 
study of birth statistics ought to tell us what it 
means. If, as some say, a liberal religious outlook 
is only for the more cultured classes and a religion 
of terroristic superstition is better adapted to the 
needs of the childish multitude, why do we not train 
our own children in such teachings? I fear that many 
of them do not get much religious training of any 
kind. But all history ought to teach the dullest 
amongst us that we have no future apart from the 
great issues which now divide the world. How can 
we expect to arouse much enthusiasm for an institu- 
tion which is merely beating time, preserving jobs for 
; AM and trying to keep alive instead of deserving to 
ive? 

Institutionalists will reply that all this is rank 
pessimism. On the contrary, I have close Universalist 
friends who laugh at what they call my foolish opti- 
mism in insisting that this is the greatest age of oppor- 
tunity for the forces of organized religion, and that I 
know of no other religious body that has such an 
opportunity for human service as is now offered the 
Universalist Church. We are facing our judgment day 
and a great adventure, or a great oblivion; our end, 
or our rebirth. 

If we fail it may not mean any great loss to the 
world. Others of better spirit may take the place 
that might have been ours. But let us ever keep in 
mind that such things are not done by accident but 
in accordance with eternal spiritual laws and prin- 
ciples, by the curative powers inherent in life and 
working through rightly endowed men and women. The 
world is not lifted into reasonableness and light by 
the pomp and parade of royalty. This is no reflection 
upon any royal personalitites; nor do I dislike the 
pageantry to which we have recently been treated. 
I object to the folly of thinking that such things really 
amount to much in bringing mankind nearer the 
brotherhood of man. Nor can it be done by any 
attempt to galvanize a dead orthodoxy into life; nor 
by any gospel de luxe for the upper class; nor by any 
movement that lacks the courage to leave behind 
dead dogmas and traditions and “go forth to him 
who is without the camp bearing his reproach.” 
Humanity will move forward through a great spiritual 
revolution that will ignore moribund fantasies and 
dead controversies and all that recall the days of 
burning heretics and witches. Nor will it be a mere 
denial of intellectual monstrosities. The basic divi- 
sions of our day are spiritual, and do not run between 
races and classes and churches but cut through them 
all. It separates those who are motivated by the 
primitive lust of power and the love of snobbish ex- 
clusiveness from those free spirits who love their 
fellowmen too well to be able to rest satisfied in any 
kind of heaven, here or hereafter, with any fellow 
man in his hell. We are not going to get very far un- 
less we recognize that as the true division; and until 
we come to the conclusion which Wesley reached that 
the only really deadly heresy is lack of love. 

Let us therefore abandon the very appearance of 
sectarianism. We have no rightful part in it. Let us 
cut the gordian knot of religious disunity and let us 
return to. the purer purposes and original design of 
Universalism which the fathers held more than a hun- 


dred years ago. They did not aim to found a sect 
but to organize societies which were to permeate the 
thought of all society and all churches. We have in 
our own hands the means of delivery from the body of 
this deadly sectarianism. Let us make a fresh start, 
not just as another church amid the bedlam of churches 
but as a great fellowship of unity and sanity—the 
unity and sanity of men of good-will and sacrificial 
spirit, whether they be Quaker, Methodist or Jewish. 
Let us ask for no disavowal of any former loyalty and 
thus avoid making factitious divisions. Because of 
such worthless divisions the world is perilously sick. 
Let each preserve any former or traditional connec- 
tion as long as he finds that it can be made to serve 
the common purpose. Let all be received on the 
basis already stated in our Bond of Union. There is 
a great Church of God whose unity we should aim to 
promote and which includes Sherwood Eddy and 
many others of like spirit working among the wretched 
share-croppers; Congressman Voorhis, son of wealth 
and culture, giving his life to the poor Mexicans and 
unemployed of southern California; and I would not 
forget those Catholic priests in my native Acadia who 
have brought so much light and hope into poverty- 
stricken communities. These are pointing the way 
which we must take in order to escape from the 
debacle of our times. 

Let us take another and closer look at the condi- 
tions of the field into which we must take the practice 
of universal good-will. We learn that such advance 
has been made in mechanical efficiency in the last 
ten years that there has been an average of twenty- 
six percent increase of productiveness per worker, so 
that we can reach the output of ten years ago with 
seven million less workers. Where is this leading us? 
Who have answers for us? The Communists, the 
Fascists and men like Father Coughlin are ready 
with answers; and all of those answers require us, 
like the Egyptians of Joseph’s day, to sell our very 
souls for bread. 

What great body of people has the moral courage 
to assert the right of men to free work—to work 
through which each can express the God-given creative 
instinct rather than the nerve-deadening slavery of 
the belt-line? And can we blame men for selling their 
liberties for bread? We talk of the precious rights 
of freedom of speech and press. Have you or I the 
right to answer Coughlin? Yes, if we can raise the 
money. Last fall I was talking to a man from Wis- 
consin who had come into Iowa to earn a few dollars 
husking corn, only to find that the hundreds of husk- 
ing machines had made it impossible for him to find a 
job. He told me frankly that men in his position 
were willing to put up with dictatorship in exchange 
for a little security. We have freedom of the press— 
for the owners of the press. The W. P. A. worker is 
also free to build as beautiful a home as any—when- 
ever he gets the cash. The millionaire is also free to 
try to keep his family on $55.00 a month—whenever 
he feels like doing it. 

We are all aware that we are rapidly approaching 
the great economic crisis of history; but few wish to 
have anything said about it, and that constitutes the 
worst part of the problem. The end of government — 
spending for relief is in sight. Rightly we spent — 
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billions to buy time to work a way out. Nothing was 
done. ‘This is no reflection on the government at 
Washington. A government can use only the spiritual 
material at hand. It was the job of the religious forces 
to provide the spiritual dynamic to find a way; and 
they failed. The burden of relief is soon going to be 
thrown on the communities—a strain so great that 
we cannot estimate its consequences. It is in our 
community life during the next two or three years 
that the battle to save civilization will be lost or won. 
Unless a sane religious leadership asserts itself soon 
we are in dire peril of shortly being at one another’s 
throats in social conflict. Already the vultures are 
gathering. The supreme question for us should be, 
can we play any worth while part in unifying the 
forces of good-will in community life? If we can, 
that is our work. If we cannot, we should find that 
which can and join it. 

There is but one problem before the world. The 
Jewish question, the problem of a just distribution of 
natural resources, and all others are but parts of one 
central problem pushing for immediate settlement. 
It is the question of the reorganization of the world 
on a broadly human basis, recognizing the oneness of 
humankind in origin, interest, and destiny. That is- 
sue is basically religious rather than political. Every- 
where the claims to boundaries and territories go back 
either to fraud or violence. It is a hopeless muddle 
with no prospect of clearing it up except on the basis 
just stated; and that demands a tremendous revolu- 
tion in men’s feelings and thinking, a change which 
cannot be wrought by diplomats or force of arms. 
“The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World,” can come only when men’s hearts are pre- 
pared for it. From that comes the light which streams 
upon the forward path. 

And how shall this great change be wrought in 
the hearts of men? By our using the grace and vision 
which we have even as some faithful few are already 
doing. Why do we not join them at such work? 
Why are we not studying the secret of a rational mass- 
appeal? Why are we not learning how to preach the 
gospel of universal good-will in a way to be under- 
stood by the masses? Why do we not learn how to 
dramatize our appeal effectively? 

It will be objected that all of this is the outline 
of an impossibly hard job. Yes, it seems so, and we 
are used to soft jobs; but there is nothing else worth 
doing unless this is done. It is true that the discon- 
tented, exploited masses seem more inclined to stam- 
pede after some demagogue than to listen to sanity. 
But let us remember that this is a world where im- 
possible things are always being done. One is almost 
forced to read Popeye or Lil Abner as an escape to 
realism. Methodism began as a seemingly impossible 
venture. So did Loyola and his Jesuits. What shall 
we say of the undertaking of 160,000 Communists in 
1918—nearly all of them nobodies? And what of 
Hitler and others of our day? Think of that little 
group of peasants and fishermen of 1900 years ago and 
of St. Paul’s words: “Ye see your calling, brethren, 


_ how that not many wise men after the flesh, not many 


mighty, not many noble are called: but God hath 


chosen the weak things of the world to confound 


| the things which are mighty.” 


. 


Nor need we worry about the means for carrying 
out such a program. Think of the lavish way in 
which the multitudes have given to unworthy causes 
in which they were led to place their faith! What a 
waste of idealism there has been! Universalists are 
a comparatively generous people. Give them a re- 
newed faith and a program and that generosity will 
express itself. It is true that they have not given 
much to Japanese missions, but why should they take 
the matter seriously when we never invested a dollar 
to reach the thousands of American-born Japanese in 
our Pacific coast cities, to say nothing of our neglect 
of other foreign-born elements! Moreover, we must 
begin with an intelligently informed constituency; and 
so it is imperative that some arrangement be made 
to put the Leader into every home in our connection. 

None of this submits the blue-prints of a social 
and economic plan. This is as it should be. We 
must feel our way, though with as much speed as 
possible. This much we can know: the upward course 
of mankind is one of co-operation and not of compe- 
tition. On that great broad principle we can proceed, 
carefully avoiding every unnecessary enmity or antag- 
onism, especially by avoiding doctrinaire stubbornness 
and fanaticism. We shall have too much opposition— 
altogether too much—to justify our courting any; and 
we must be prepared to proceed in spite of all opposi- 
tion— 

“In spite of mobs, 
In spite of undermining jobs, 
In spite of dark banditti stabs 
At worth and merit 
By scoundrels, even in holy robes, 
But hellish spirit.” 


We need such a venture of faith for our own sal- 
vation from fear, worry, pessimism and despair. In- 
directly we shall win happiness for ourselves. I 
believe with Dr. Salter that, under the stress of such 
a new faith, “men will again look beyond themselves, 
will again be sanctified, will again feel a glow in the 
heart, and feel themselves happy in contributing ever 
so little to so divine a result.”” Never did any age 
present its children with such privileges as are offered 
us, or lay upon them such solemn responsibilities. 
We are Americans; and if strong materially rich Amer- 
ica could rid herself of racial and national snobbery 
and treat Negroes and Mexicans and foreigners kindly 
and fairly; could America free herself of her murderous 
lawlessness, the gang rule of her cities, and the labor 
and business racketeering; could she do away with the 
hideous inequalities which condemn the children of 
the poor to under-nourishment in the midst of ex- 
cessive wealth; could America learn to use inventions 
and machinery for human good and not for the 
demoralization of society; in short, could America 
make a demonstration of a great free democracy that 
in practice as well as theory holds that all are created 
with the inalienable rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, the rest of the world would follow 
us with a shout. Let us roll up the thick curtains of 
gloom which hide the cynical spirits of a make-believe 
optimism. Let us waste no time on make-believe 
prayers. Let us pray for the honesty and for the 
courage of more loving hearts to do what is before 
us to do. 
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The Old Time Religion: Is It Good Enough for Us? 


A. Ritchie Low 


N one of his recent books, “‘Statesmanship and Re- 
ligion,’’ Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, gives many of the reasons why it is so 

difficult to have fair competition in the business world. 
Among other things, states Mr. Wallace, there are too 
many chiselers, too many men who are unwilling to 
abide by the rules, too many who are eager to take 
advantage of loopholes in the law. 

In order to deal with these people a great many 
suggestions have been made. Some advocate chang- 
ing the law, others want it abolished altogether, while 
not a few clamor for a law that is ironclad. The 
opinion of some seems to be that the screws, as they 
put it, should be put on tight. 

Secretary Wallace, however, is not so sure. In 
“Statesmanship and Religion” he lays down the 
proposition that what we need is not merely new 
laws but rather men with new hearts; not more legis- 
lation but more brotherhood; not more government 
agencies but rather more of the “I am my brother’s 
keeper’’ sort of attitude. 

There are many who will agree with this out- 
standing leader. Ever since the days of the war there 
has been a school of thought that believes that what 
is needed is a new system, a new set of rules, a new set 
of regulations. Well, many thinking people are not so 
sure. If your well goes dry you are not going to get 
water by merely painting the handle of the pump. 
If your tire is flat you are not going to put air into the 
tube by putting a patch on the outside. You’ve got 
to go down deeper and get at the source of the leak. 

The same applies to our economic and other 
problems. Laws are needed to regulate our com- 
merce, yet if we are to get at the root of our difficulties 
the thing we have got to do is to change human hearts. 

Years ago there was little said in our churches 
concerning the social gospel. Only rarely did a con- 
vention take any notice of pressing social issues. Per- 
haps we are where we are because of this neglect. 
Nevertheless, is there not some danger of our swinging 
over to the other extreme? What is most needed to- 
day, many contend, is a revival of the old message of 
regeneration. It is felt in many quarters that you 
cannot have a better society until you have better 
men, since out of the heart are the issues of life. They 
believe, too, that you cannot have better men until 
you have born-again men. Dr. Shailer Mathews of 
the University of Chicago puts it this way: ‘“‘Regen- 
erated people are the only material out of which re- 
generated society can be built.’’ This is exactly the 
position taken by Secretary Wallace in his book. 

Ever since the stirring days of the Reformation, 
Protestantism has emphasized the need of a changed 
heart toward God and a changed attitude toward man. 
This is sometimes referred to as the old-time re- 
ligion, but it is the kind that is still needed if Chris- 
tianity is to survive in the modern world. 

Nowadays we tend to put stress on outward 
activities, whereas the fathers put it on the inward 
man. We ask, what can we do for man? They in- 
quired, how can we best serve God? We tend more 


and more to regard the church as a sort of insurance 
policy against crime and misdemeanors, and not in- 
frequently we ask those who are somewhat reluctant 
to support it, “How would you like to live in a town 
without a church?” Why man, we say, soon property 
values would go down and things begin to deteriorate, 
morally. 

The men: and women of a former generation, on 
the other hand, looked upon the church as God’s 
sanctuary, as the place where one may learn the mes- 
sage of salvation. They believed that out of the 
heart are the issues of life, and in doing so they got 
down to rock bottom fundamentals. 

The trouble with much of our religious life today 
is that it is too shallow, too much of a surface affair. 
We like to follow it when it does not interfere too much 
with our personal comfort. As one travels up and 
down Vermont and sees churches at every cross-roads, 
he comes to the conclusion that years ago either the 
people had a lot of religion or an abundance of money. 
The truth is, they had a genuine, simple-hearted de- 
votion to the things of the spirit. The church stood 
for the things they cared for and out of a meager pit- 
tance they gave with willing hearts. 

If we were without churches in Vermont today, 
what a time we should have building them! We are 


better off than were our parents, despite hard times... 


Workmen are more abundant and labor and materials 
more plentiful, yet he would be a brave man who would 
tackle such an undertaking in the average Vermont 
village today. 

I do not say that the old-time religion, so far as 
theology is concerned, is what we need today. We 
have outgrown some of the old beliefs of our fathers 
and we are never going back to their conception of 
things Divine. Some of their convictions would now 
dispute our intelligence. On the other hand, there 
is nothing we need more urgently in our church life 
today than the old-time religion, so far as it relates to 
the sacrificial spirit, an earnestness of purpose and a 
desire to know and do the will of God. In this respect 
the old-time religion is not only needful but essential 
if we are to keep alive a sense of God in the hearts of 
men. 

In recent years it has been considered rather 
smart in some circles to caricature the church people 
of the Victorian period. These men and women have 
been pictured as being old fogyish, strait-laced, too 
strict, and utterly lacking a sense of humor. Undoubt- 
edly some of these accusations are true, and it would 
be foolish to try to defend some of the things said and 
done in the name of the old-time religion. 

However, we must think of these people in terms 
of their environment, in terms of the times and condi- 
tions under which they lived. They cannot be under- 
stood apart from their historical setting and back- 
ground. Nor is it fair to contrast the fathers of yes- 
terday with the people of today, always to the dis- 
advantage of the former. The men and women of 
the nineteenth century were different because their 
outlook was different. They knew nothing of the 
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impact of a modern civilization that has brought the 
people of a post-war era to the brink of despair. 

In reaching an appraisal of those who stood 
for the old-time religion, let us take note of their 
assets as well as their liabilities. Let us take cog- 
nizance of their good qualities as well as their poor 
points. Here are some of them: 

Our fathers knew what they believed. Not a 
few had what was called in their day a systematic 
theology. From this distance it would seem that 
some of their ideas were a bit far-fetched and some- 
what crude, yet it was what they so tenaciously be- 
lieved that gave them their intensity of conviction. 
They were strongly convinced that out of the heart 
are ,the issues of life. They possessed a burning 
passion to save men from the wrath to come. They 
knew beyond the shadow of a doubt what they be- 
lieved, and were persuaded that what they believed 
was the Alpha and Omega of divine truth. 

They knew what was in man and instead of telling 
him to turn over a new leaf they bluntly told him 
that what he actually needed was a new heart, a new 
disposition, and that unless he was born again he 
could not enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The fathers 
seldom used “and” or “but,” instead, with consuming 
conviction they pointed men and women to the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world. 

Today it would seem we have outgrown all this. 
Today we like to think of ourselves as being more 
liberal, more broad-minded, more tolerant. But much 
of our broad-mindedness, so called, can be traced, not 
to a liberality in spirit, but rather to a downright in- 
difference. It is very easy to be smug, complacent 
and self-satisfied if you have no convictions one way 
or the other. The fathers were deeply concerned 
about saving men by bringing them to Christ and 
pointing to him as the Way of Life. 

To the men and women who believed in the old- 
time religion, Jesus was a Personality to be reckoned 
with. Whereas the modern tendency is to reduce him 
to a mere teacher of social ethics, they looked upon 

_ him as the Savior from sin, as king of kings and lord of 
lords. While not a few today regard Jesus as a great 
historical figure, the fathers revered him as a friend 
to whom they could unburden their souls, as One to 
whom they could go to find refuge from the storms of 
life. 

The hymns written during the Victorian era all 
contain this personal element of loyalty and devotion. 
Here is a verse taken from one of the hymns written 

by Horatius Bonar— 
I lay my wants on Jesus, 
All fullness dwells in him, 
He healeth my diseases, 
He doth my soul redeem. 
I lay my griefs on Jesus, 
My burdens and my cares, 
He from them all releases, 
He all my sorrows shares. 


take the hymn written by Charles Wesley, ‘Jesus, 
of my soul.” In the third stanza the author 
to heights sublime when he makes this confes- 


. 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in thee I find; 


Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick and lead the blind. 
Just and holy is thy name, 
I am all unrighteousness; 
False and full of sin I am, 
Thou art full of truth and grace. 


To Horatius Bonar and Charles Wesley the Lord 
Jesus Christ was not a far-away Deity, but an ever 
present Savior who helps men and women bear the 
heat and toil of the day and at last, when their earthly 
pilgrimage is ended, welcomes them to the Celestial 
City. In their ardent, sincere way both men exem- 
plified in their lives and through their convictions the 
old-time religion. 

This loyalty to Christ and to the things of his 
Spirit not only resulted in a high type of personal 
piety, it also urged men on to vaster issues which left 
undying music in the world. What Christ meant to 
them made them anxious to share him with others. 
It was during the Victorian era that the Protestant 
churches really took to heart the obligation to take the 
gospel to the lands beyond the seven seas. 

Bearing in mind the words of the Master, that 
they were to preach glad tidings to all nations, our 
fathers girded their loins and resolutely set about 
the task of carrying out God’s eternal purpose. 

“How shall they hear,’”’ St. Paul asks, “without 
a preacher? And how can they preach except they 
be sent?” And so freely gave the fathers of their sons 
and daughters in order that the black man, the yellow 
man and the brown man may have an opportunity to 
hear the story of the strange Galilean who died that 
they might be forgiven. These lines are characteristic 
of their day: 

Fling out the banner, let it float 
Skyward and seaward, high and wide; 

The sun that lights its shining folds, 
The Cross on which the Savior died. 


Fling out the banner, wide and high, 
Seaward and skyward let it shine; 

Nor skill nor might nor merit ours; 
We conquer only in that sign. 


The old-time religion had a sense of urgency about 
it and it brought forth some great heroes. It was this 
sense of immediacy that sent David Livingstone to 
labor in the heart of Africa, it was this passion for the 
Redeemer that sent Mary Slessor to the wilds of 
Calabar and Adonicam Judson to suffer untold hard- 
ship in far-away Burma. 

It is this same burning zeal to make known the 
message of salvation that today keeps Stanley Jones . 
in India, sends Albert Schweitzer to Africa and makes 
Wilfred Grenfell keep everlastingly at the job of caring 
for the poor and needy on the coast of Labrador. 
And so the old-time religious zeal is by no means 
dead. It is in the world today, you find its manifes- 
tations everywhere, from Greenland’s icy mountains 
to India’s coral strands. 

Not only has this passion for service in the name 
of Christ sent men and women to the far corners of 
the earth, it has also here in the homeland, as well 
as abroad, built hospitals, erected schools and brought 
to backward peoples a knowledge and a taste of the 
more abundant life. Surely this is something that 
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the church cannot afford to lose without imperiling 
her very life. 

What is needed today is the modern outlook com?" 
bined with the fervor and zeal of our fathers. No one 
here wants to go back to some of the beliefs for which 
they stood. We value our mental emancipation too 
much to desire such a thing. Nevertheless the men 
and women of the Victorian era have much to teach 
us when it comes to standing up for our convictions, 
putting first things first, and with an utter devotion 
really-caring for the things that matter most. 

What we need is their loyalty, their sense of 
values, their willingness to sacrifice for the church 
and for the things of the Spirit. Since out of the 


heart are the issues of life, these things cannot be 
worked up, they must be prayed down. They do not 
come through organization, they come through listen- 
ing to the still, small voice. 

We would do well to repeat these days the prayer 
of King Solomon at the dedication of the temple, and 
make it our very own: 


The Lord our God be with us, as he was with our 
fathers; let him not leave us, nor forsake us: that he 
may incline our hearts unto him, to walk in his ways, 
and to keep-his commandments, and his statutes, and 
his judgments, which he commanded our fathers . 
that all the people of the earth may know that the 
Lord is God. 


What It Means to Be a Liberal* 


Gertrude F. Kauffman 


HE word liberal has had so many connotations 
that it remains for the individual layman to 
find for himself an adequate meaning. Like so 

many other terms, representing a way of life rather 
than a theological definition, its meaning can best be 
expressed by examples, by concrete, not abstract, 
demonstrations. Freedom in thought, unhampered 
ways of living, toleration of all mankind—these form 
a basis of true religious experience, and it is from 
this angle that I speak of what it means to be a 
liberal. 

In our so-called Orthodox churches good and great 
men were born. Conscientiously they studied, and 
eagerly they tried to believe all the church decrees 
and all the Bible seemed to say. But mind and heart 
could not agree. At the first doubt they felt that the 
heavens would fall and that they would be consigned 
to everlasting darkness. But gradually a great peace 
descended, the peace of a liberated spirit, and they 
found that in breaking the chains which had shackled 
them they were entering the life more abundant. 

To illustrate specifically my meaning: No matter 
how great, how good, a thing may be, what joy could be 
felt by a fine, unselfish soul if all could not share in 
his bliss? Certain parts of the Bible, while fitted for 
the civilization of that period, do not measure up to our 
present-day moral ideals. This is the reason for refus- 
ing to believe that all but the few souls who accept a 
certain creed will be lost. It is unethical. 

Scholarly research also has discovered that stories 
told in the Old and New Testaments have parallels in 
many other religions. Therefore what is called revela- 
tion of truth cannot be peculiar to one race alone, since 
all claim like revelation. To believe there is only one 
way of truth is irrational. 

Lastly, the Orthodox Church, basing its very 
foundation on either an Infallible Church or an Infal- 
lible Book, must be unsatisfactory to a thinking soul. 
Therefore, to be a liberal means to face all issues 
squarely, and to so live that the substitution of lib- 
eralism for orthodoxy will mean a better intellectual 
and spiritual existence. 

I have spoken of men of the highest type born 


*A sermon delivered at chapel in the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. 


under rigid creeds, who, unable to find such creeds 
compatible with the conception of a merciful and lov- 
ing Father, became liberals. Not only men but women 
came under this category; not only clergymen and 
scholarly laymen and women of the church, but poets 
and writers. I shall use as illustration one from each 
category. 

Henry Ward Beecher was born of Orthodox par- 
ents. In the days of the Civil War, with his sister, 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” fame, he stood for “univer- 
sal brotherhood.’”’ To Beecher and his sister, Mrs. 
Stowe, it,was not the church with which they warred, 
but its man-made creeds, its blind adherence to a 
conception of an avenging God, ignoring the brother- 
hood of man. Beecher in his sermons tried to ex- 
pound the “Christ’”’ spirit, that all men are brothers. 
What Harriet Beecher Stowe did with the pen, her 
brother did in the church. Breaking away from 
every creed as such, he thundered from the pulpit 
the liberalism which proclaimed equal rights for black 
as well as white. Men were brothers in God’s sight, 
and Beecher, with other men who dared to proclaim 
this gospel, was influential in freeing the nation from 
the curse of slavery. This type of liberalism showed 
itself in courageous denunciation of wrong, in defense 
of a right though unpopular cause. 

Jane Addams, one of our foremost women philan- 
thropists, as a little child went to an Orthodox church 
in Chicago. Happy, well fed, well dressed, she gazed 
in wonderment at the poorly clad children in the 
Sunday school. On the way home she said to her 
father: ‘‘Father, the minister says we are all God’s 
children. Why do some little children have such poor 
clothes, while I have such pretty ones? And Mary 
told me she had no breakfast.’ 

“Why, child,” the father answered, “‘don’t trouble 
your little head about such matters. That is the way 
God has made the world.” 

“Well, I shall do differently. When I grow up 
everyone shall live in a nice house, everyone shall 
have enough to eat.”’ 

The little child tried to keep her promise. Again 
it was not the church against which Jane Addams 
fought, for she was constructive rather than destruc- 
tive. No creed within walls satisfied her. 
life built on the humane principles of a God who 
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wanted none of His children to suffer, a life which con- 
sisted in sharing. Her liberal thought might be termed 
the social gospel. The name matters little. But when 
she died a few years ago, though not canonized by the 
church, Jane Addams was canonized in the hearts of 
the poor in Chicago, and throughout the world. 

From clergyman and philanthropist we turn to 
philosopher and poet, and perhaps may pause a mo- 
ment for a brief résumé of the life of a saint of the 
church, who, even within the church, could not but 
be a liberal, in so far as a life is concerned. 

Kant, the master mind! By the ignorant termed 
atheist, the supreme lover of all good, the man to whom 
the idea of a good God was all in all, stands almost 
alone in his depth of thought! 

What matter whether he called his God the Ab- 
solute, the Unknowable! His search was for the 
Supreme Good. “Act as though there were no God, 
no reward anywhere, and you will discover Him.” 
What more challenging than such a conception? 
Kant believed in the goodness of man, the ‘‘impera- 
tive ought” making man do right, almost against 
himself, the inherent divinity of the soul. Kant 
dared to ignore gross conceptions of God, of man’s 
estate; he dared to doubt the rightness of certain 
principles in the Bible, and he dared to interpret 
God as a way of life, worked out in a man’s own soul. 
To him liberalism was liberated thought, word, and 
deed. 

Goethe for Germany, Browning for England, 
Walt Whitman for America, stand out as advocates 
of liberal thought. In 1823 Goethe said: “With the 
people, and especially with the clergymen, who have 
Him daily upon their tongues, God becomes a phrase, 
amere name which they utter without any accompany- 
ing idea. But if they were penetrated with His great- 
ness, they would rather be dumb, and for very rever- 
ence would not dare to name Him.” A passage 
from Faust would further bring out Goethe’s concep- 
tion. 


Who dares express Him? 

And who profess Him 

Saying, I believe in Him! 

Who, feeling, seeing, 

Denying His being, 

Saying: I believe Him not. 

The All-enfolding, 

The All-upholding, 

Folds and upholds He not 

Thee, me, Himself? 

Arches not then the sky above us? 
Lies not beneath us, firm, the earth? 
And rise not, on us shining, 
Friendly, the everlasting stars? 
Look I not, eye to eye on thee, 

And feel not, thronging 

The head and heart, the face, 

Still weaving its eternal secret, 
Invisible, visible, round thy life? 
Vast as it is, fill with that face thy heart, 
And when thou in the feeling wholly blessed art, 
Call it then, what thou will,— 

Call it Bliss, Heart, Love! God! 

I have no name to give it! 

Feeling is all in all. 

‘The name is sound and smoke, 


le Obscuring Heaven’s clear glow. 


What more glorious conception could one have 
than this? The God enfolding—the Father of All— 
the God so wonderful He is inexpressible. The God 
who hears all, to whom every language is alike—the 
God who permits and honors all interpretations of Him 
coming from the worshipers’ minds and hearts. 

Browning in his “Pippa Passes’”’ voices the same 
thought. God cares not for lip service, He cares not 
for mechanical creedal forms, He cares only for the 
service of loving hearts, and rich and poor are one in 
that. 

All service ranks the same with God. 
With God, whose children all we are. 
With God, there is no last, no first. 


Walt Whitman could not think of any creature as 
lost. Not only human beings, but animals, plants, 
the world—all belonged to, and were a manifestation 
of, a loving Father. Call him pantheist if you will, 
the name matters little. He was a true liberal, in 
that he too refused to accept set phrases, refused to 
take literally other men’s conceptions of what faith 
should be. Every little flower, every movement of 
the wind, was, or is, a shadow of the divine spark in 
man, leading him onward and upward. 

Strange as it may seem, my last illustration is 
that of a saint of the church, St. Francis of Assisi. 
Strange perhaps, at first thought, to class him as a 
liberal. And yet if to be a liberal means getting away 
from slavish adherence, following the dictates of heart 
and mind, allegiance to a kindly All-Father, and, above 
all, regarding all mankind as brothers, St. Francis 
should take his place among liberals. 

He believed heart_and soul in Jesus as his Lord, 
and as his way of salvation, and to this end he mar- 
tyred and crucified his body. True, he spent time for 
prayer and in ascetic contemplation, but his contem- 
plations were not those of the self-centered recluse 
only. His prayers were the preparation for a life of 
practical service. He left a life of riches and plenty— 
giving up all he had to feed the poor. But in this he 
was a liberal. His charity and beneficence extended 
to all. He asked no man what he was. To the needy 
he ministered. He asked not whether they were 
Catholic or Protestant, black or white, Jew or Gentile. 
The cross was for him not a symbol of suffering for 
one, so as to make salvation a miracle for all, but 
rather a symbol to relieve the suffering of all. So St. 
Francis, in spite of being, or rather because of being, a 
devout Catholic, was a liberal in that he used his faith, 
not as a fetish, but as a means for an intelligent 
and deeply spiritual religious life, free from preju- 
dices. 

My little study is come to an end. I have con- 
sidered liberalism from the point of view of higher 
criticism. My conclusion is that unbiased, intelligent 
thinking, a sincere desire for the highest and best, 
followed by a practical working out of that desire, 
makes for the life that counts. Absolute fearlessness 
is a necessity, for the soul that is afraid to stand firm 
in spite of opposition cannot get very far. It is this 
characteristic, coupled with that I have mentioned 
above, which makes the illustrious names I have used 
immortal. This is the immortality for which the 
liberal strives. And this to me is the true definition 
of liberalism. ‘ 
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Liberty Is Relative 


Victor A. Friend 


HE time has come for Universalists to so revamp 
their government as to achieve a happy and 
effective combination of both liberty and order. 

I congratulate the editor of the Leader upon arranging 
the recent symposium and upon the publication of 
ensuing reactions. Permit me to speak out of my own 
experience. 

I am convinced that more responsibility over our 
local parishes should be given the General Convention 
Board and our General Superintendent. This is not 
at all a matter of Hitler-Mussolini-Stalin, nor is it a 
“bishopric.” 

The government of the United States is based 
upon the Declaration of Independence; but in order 
to reap the benefit of the freedom that famed docu- 
ment guaranteed, it has been necessary to define and 
limit personal liberty. ‘“‘All free governments,” said 
Daniel Webster, ‘‘“must impose numerous limitations 
.... give many qualified rights... . they must 
be regulated.” A pure democracy delegates to re- 
sponsible representatives the authority to act in the 
best interests of the whole. 
thority there is chaos. 

‘I believe our State Conventions and our State 
Superintendents, as they now present themselves, 
might well be discontinued, and the churches of the 
denomination divided geographically into districts, 
the churches of these regional units coming together 
for meetings during the off-Convention year. Over 
such regions there should be supervisors and field 
workers directly responsible to the General Super- 
tendent. He, in turn, is responsible to the General 
Convention Board of Trustees. 

It is only through the splendid work of the Council 
of Executives that the programs of our several denomi- 
national auxiliaries are being co-ordinated. Why 
don’t we unify our work? That is what I strive for in 
my business. I should go bankrupt if I didn’t. Why 
must we have a separate and self-sufficient board of 
directors of a Y. P. C. U.,a G. 8. 8S. A., a Publishing 
House, a W. N. M. A., etc.? The point is, of course, 
that they are not self-sufficient. They must con- 
tinually turn to the General Convention. But why 
not have a Youth Department of the Universalist 
Church? A Department of Religious Education? 
Departmental heads should be absolutely responsible 
to the General Superintendent. State organizations 
of all our auxiliaries would, under such a plan, be 
automatically discontinued. This would do away with 
multiplicity of organizations. 

Think what this would do for our finances. It 
has been said that we are trending in the direction of 
centralization at the very time the Unitarians are 
headed in the opposite direction. This is not a state- 
ment of fact. Unitarians have their work effectively 
headed-up under departments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. They have no state organizations. 
They would not think of having state fellowship com- 
mittees. They did once, but they soon learned their 
lesson and vow they would never return to the old 
system. We have (it may surprise you) more funds 


Without delegated au-. 


than our Unitarian friends, but they are split up into 
little geographical areas and administered without the 
needs of the whole Universalist Church in mind. No 
one is in a position to know what the Church needs so 
well as our General Convention Trustees and our 
General Superintendent. 

Dr. Cummins is trying to unify the work of the 
Church. He is trying to bring a dignified order out of 
undisciplined chaos in our ministry. He is trying to 
simplify our finances. I say we should give him a 
fine body of responsible trustees and an effective 
Central Committee of Fellowship to whom he may 
look for authoritative action on his recommendations. 
And, as for our auxiliary groups, I congratulate the 
Y. P. C. U. for taking the first step in the right di- 
rection during their fine convention at Lynn. 

Go back to finances once more. Take my own 
case as an example. I make my contribution to my 
own parish church. I make that contribution as gen- 
erous as I can, more generous than I ought for the 
good health of the church. Then, all through the 
year, I am called upon to subscribe to the local church 
school, to the state Sunday School Association, to the 
General Sunday School Association, to the work in 
Japan and Korea, to the Publishing House, to pensions 
for ministers, the Universalist Club, the State and 
General Conventions, the local, state, and national 
Y. P. C. U., etc. I don’t believe this sort of thing 
makes for either efficiency or good feeling. I wish to 
see the work centralized and simplified; then I should 
like to give one generous sum once a year, knowing 
that it would go, undesignated, into the current 
budget for our total Church program. Some things 
we are doing need to be studied as to their value. 
Church properties poorly located or run down should 
be sold and funds derived used to institute new move- 
ments wisely located. New movements should be 
started in strategic centers and under the direction of 
the General Convention. 

Liberty is the first and primary essential for a 
religious democracy such as ours, but our Church can- 
not extend liberty to its people to the point where the 
welfare of the whole is threatened or the existence of 
the Church is endangered. Dr. Arthur Twining Had- 
ley once suggested that any government that accepts 
the philosophy that all will be well as long as the citi- 
zens are free to do what they really want to do is 
moving toward decay and ultimate ruin. Liberty is a 
relative term which must continually be adapted to 
changing conditions. The liberties we enjoy are made 
possible by restraining laws. History shows that 
freedom is a very precarious thing which a chureh 
cannot continue to enjoy indefinitely unless it uses it 
with exceptional wisdom. 


If the people try to make 
liberty a pretext for getting rid of all control ex-— 


cept that furnished by their own desires, whims, and 
wishes, it will be taken away by force of cireum-_ 


stances. 

Right now the Universalist Church needs a 
declaration of interdependence. If the gains y 
made are to be preserved and future progress inst 
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Universalists will have to agree to co-operate with 
properly delegated and responsible officials. 

It would be a fine thing if Dr. Cummins could be 
persuaded to tell us, through the Leader, some of the 
various types of problems he has tried to face during 
his first year in office. I have served in many capaci- 


ties in our Church, from chore boy to the General 
Convention presidency, and if he tells the readers of 


.the Leader some of the cases he cited to me, Universal- 


ists at Washington will wish to act, and act promptly. 
I feel more encouraged over the prospects for our 
Church than I have for years. 


Use the Power We Have 


Frederic W. Perkins 


HE question of the wisdom or unwisdom of grant- 
ing to the General Convention or General Super- 
intendent larger authority over the affairs of 

local parishes, especially as regards the beginning or 
termination of pastorates, deals with a real problem— 
the problem of creating a really integrated church. It 
raises, however, the question of whether or not we are 
utilizing to the full the degree of centralized author- 
ity which the General Convention already possesses 
in the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. 

It is a curious anomaly that while in our polity 
the source of fellowship of both minister and parishes 
is the General Convention, the various State Com- 
mittees of Fellowship being simply its administrative 
agencies for fellowship purposes, over which State 
Conventions have no jurisdiction except to appoint 
them, the General Convention had no Fellowship 
Committee of its own through which. to exercise its 
powers until 1935. At the Washington session of 
the Convention in that year amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship were finally adopted which created a 
Central Committee of Fellowship and conferred upon 
it certain specific powers, considerably more far- 
reaching than any which the Convention had hereto- 
fore expressed in any direct way. (See Article II, 
Section 4, of Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline.) 

Power is granted, for instance, “to make rules 
governing the examination of candidates for ordina- 
tion . . . . not in conflict with the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline” (sub-section c); 
“to make rules in the interest of uniform procedure of 
State Committees of Fellowship’’ (sub-section d). 
Here is opportunity for the Central Committee to set 
up specific standards of educational equipment, per- 
sonal fitness and spiritual interest for the guidance of 
State Committees instead of leaving such committees 
to be a law unto themselves, and in other ways to 
develop a uniform spirit and action so much needed. 
All of such administrative rulings by the Central 
Commuttee would be subject to the right of appeal. 
(Section 5 of the same article.) 

The most far-reaching grant of power is that of 
withdrawing fellowship from a clergyman “for the 
good of the cause, without charges and trial, provided 
that such action shall be taken only on unanimous 
agreement of the State Fellowship Committee having 
jurisdiction and with the unanimous agreement of 
the Central Fellowship Committee,” etc. (Article 
IV, Section 1, sub-section e.) This power is meant to 
‘be used only in grave exigencies and is, therefore, 
‘safeguarded against the possibility of abuse, and is, of 
, subject to the right of appeal. It does, how- 


ever, provide a means of removing a confirmed parish 
wrecker who cannot otherwise be reached. 

I am wondering if we should not get farther 
along the road to a more unified church by developing 
the latent powers which the Central Committee of 
Fellowship already possesses, and leaving in abeyance 
the question of conferring larger authority on the 
General Superintendent. Let the Committee try 
them out in consultation with the General Superin- 
tendent, try out their implications by administrative 
regulations. That would be more in line with our 
traditions of self-government and relieve the General 
Superintendent of the odium of apparent, if not real, 
dictatorship. He certainly would incur that odium, 
no matter how free from any spirit of dictatorship he 
actually was. 

As a practical step, might it not be a good thing 
for the General Superintendent and the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship to invite representatives of the 
State Fellowship Committees to a conference, conduct 
an “institute” on fellowship? One trouble is that too 
often the powers and responsibilities as to fellowship. 
are not fully understood by the officials commissioned 
to exercise them. I believe that State Committees 
would welcome such a conference. Out of it would 
come not only mutual understanding but, even more 
important, a fostering of the conference habit of mind, 
which is the democratic method of securing unity of 
administration in the discharge of what should be re- 
garded as a unified responsibility. 

Of course no possible development of existing 
powers could cover all cases of maladjustments, cases 
of unwise actions of parishes in calling ministers, of 
putting a good man in the right place or removing 
him from the wrong place, of preventing an incom- 
petent or perverse minister from wrecking a good 
church. But would any enlargement of the authority 
of Convention or Superintendent prevent such mis- 
haps, short of absolute abdication of all local auton- 
omy? Wemight as well face the fact that our parishes, 
with their ingrained traditions of congregational inde- 
pendence, are not likely to consent to such self-efface- 
ment. And even if Convention officials could be 
guaranteed infallibility of judgment, would the change 
be desirable? Is not the real problem that of educat. 
ing ministers and parishes to utilize, for their own 
good, the counsel of responsible and conscientious 
leaders? Even a bishop in the Episcopal Church 
exercises control more through the accepted prestige 
of his office than through the assertion of ecclesiastical 
authority. We have made real progress in recent 
years in the acceptance of freely established leader- 
ship. Let us continue on the same road. 

What we are up against is, of course, the perennial 
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problem of reconciling the two government ideals of 
central control and local autonomy. The shades of 


Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson are still« 


wrestling with each other, in the ecclesiastical as well 
as the political field. At present we are especially 
conscious of the hindrances of the latter. Our Uni- 
tarian friends, in their recent efforts at denominational 


reorganization, have seemed to be equally conscious 
of the administrative weaknesses of the former; and a 
like tendency is evident in the Methodist Church, 
whose more closely knit organization we often envy. 
There is probably no ideal solution to be found in 
formal statutes, certainly none that combines the ad- 
vantages of both with the disadvantages of neither. 


A Christian Crusade for Candidature 


D. G. DeBoer 


WO eminent clerygmen were once discussing the 
silence of the Sphinx. 
ask the Sphinx but one question, what would 

you ask?’ The other replied, “I would ask, is the 
universe friendly?” 

Now let us listen in on two clergymen of lesser 
eminence. The one says, “If you could ask the Sphinx 
but one question what would you ask?” The other 
replies with the old bromide, “Where can I find a pul- 
pit committee that is friendly?” 

We talk much about finding a new pulpit, but we 
have very little machinery to put our hopes into 
action. We are speaking, of course, of the free 
churches. The Episcopalians, Methodists and others 
have their ways, however unsatisfactory they may be. 
But pity the poor pastor of a little democracy; he 
preaches democracy; he prays democracy; but he can- 
not practice democracy. When he looks for a new 


little democracy to elect him, he stands as a poor. 


politician in the midst of a myriad of competitors. If 
he wants to be nominated, he must nominate himself. 
The election is in the hands of the gods. 

These things ought not to be. Hundreds of minis- 
ters would do better work in a new field. Hundreds 
of churches would be happier if only God or a bishop 
would intervene. But God is silent and the little 
democracies that find it so hard to agree on a minister 
could never agree on a bishop. 

A new way must be found. Perhaps the writer’s 
experience may be of help to others. He has been 
in his present field for the past thirteen years; recently 
he decided that he wanted to move. Itseemed fora mo- 
ment as if the hand of God were in all this for at that 
very time he was honored with an invitation to candi- 
date. It was for a large church in a large city. Highly 
elated, he preached his candidating sermon. Then 


again he was honored. The chairman of the com-’ 


mittee asked him to preach again at a later date. By 
this time, however, he was disillusioned. He dis- 
covered that he was but one of many whom the church 
was using, until an acceptable minister was found. 
He inquired, accordingly, if this second invitation 
meant that he was now to come as the sole candidate. 
He was informed that he was still one of a long list. 
He refused to come back on these terms. This did 
not disturb the committee but it did disturb the 
candidate. He considered this an injustice and an 
un-Christian method of procedure. Fired with holy 
zeal, at least so he thought, he determined to find his 
own way. 

He called a meeting of his congregation and told 
them that he contemplated a change of pastorates. 
He asked for their co-operation. He presented this 


Said one, ‘‘If you could* 


plan: They were to appoint a pulpit committee of five 
to find a suitable candidate for their church. They 
were to have all of the freedom of a democracy. They 
could search in any state of the Union. They could 
consult their State Superintendent, if they desired, or 
they could act independent of him, they were not to 
be curtailed in any way. When they found one who 
was acceptable they could inquire into his willingness 
to make a change. If he was willing, he could candi- 
date on the following terms: He was to come as the 
sole candidate, but he was to make one concession. 
He was to inform his congregation of his opportunity, 
but they were in turn to hear the other minister on 
the same Sunday in which he preached his sermon. 
Then, if both congregations were agreeable, a perma- 
nent exchange of pastorates would be effected. 

The two clergymen agreed in advance to accept, 
if elected. In case either church refused to accept 
their candidate, there was to be no further considera- 
tion. 

So much for the theory—how did it work? The 
First Congregational Church of Norwich, N. Y., 
which sponsored the plan, decided to leave the choice 
of a candidate to the State Superintendent. He, in 
turn, co-operated with the chairman of the Board of 
Pastoral Supply of New England, and a suitable can- 
didate was found. This New England minister pre- 
sented the plan to his people and it was adopted by 
them. Both churches had an opportunity of study- 
ing the credentials of the ministers before the plan 
was put into effect. A Sunday was designated and 
both congregations gave advance notices of congre- 
gational meetings which were to follow. The candi- 
dates were both found acceptable and both congrega- 
tions voted their approval of the permanent exchange 
of ministers. 

How about the hazards of the plan? The minister 
takes a chance; that is his hazard. The congregation 
may vote against the whole idea. He can, however, 
first present the idea to his church officers before giv- 
ing it to the congregation. And the odds are in the 
minister’s favor. Those who love him will assist him; 
the others, for obvious reasons, will also assist. 

The advantages of the plan are many. It has the 
advantage of the Methodist system, but it preserves 
all the prerogatives of a democracy. The church is 
never without a minister. The minister can give all 
of his time to church duties as the church committee 
takes care of the details. No candidate is ever forced 
on a congregation, as each church reserves the right 
of rejecting the candidate after hearing him. If the 
plan does not function at the first attempt, it can be 
tried in another field. 
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There may be many modifications of the plan in 
different churches, but if generally adopted, it would 
solve one of our greatest problems. 

We offer the plan as a challenge to churches, state 
superintendents, and other officials. Let it be broad- 
cast and put into operation where it can be helpful. 


—Advance. 
* * * 


‘CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATE REPRESENTA- 
TION AT WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


As of August 10, 1939 


The following local churches are entitled to two voting 
delegates (one man and one woman) at the biennial session of 
the Universalist General Convention to be held in Washington 
October 16-20, 1939, by reason of the fact that they have made 
a contribution on quota for the two fiscal years since the last 
‘Convention, as required by the Constitution and By-Laws: 


Alabama: Ariton; Brewton. 

California: Los Angeles; Riverside; Santa Paula. 

_ Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport; Hartford; Meriden; New Haven; Staf- 
ford; Stamford. 

Washington, D. C. 

Florida: St. Petersburg. 

Georgia: Atlanta; Canon; Windsor. 

Illinois: Beecher City; Bingham; Clinton; Galesburg; Hutson- 
ville; Joliet; Litchfield; Oak Park; Stockton; Urbana. 

Indiana: Manchester; Muncie; Oaklandon. 

Towa: Mitchellville; Mount Pleasant; Osage; Webster City. 

Kansas: Hutchinson. 

Kentucky: Fruit Hill; Hopkinsville. 

Maine: Andover; Bowdoinham; Brownfield; Canton; Canton 
Point; Caribou; Exeter; Greene; Hiram; Hope; North Jay; 
Portland, Congress Square; Portland, Messiah; South Wind- 
ham; West Paris; West Sumner. 

Massachusetts: Adams, North; Arlington; Attleboro, Murray; 
Beverly; Boston, Roxbury; Braintree; Brockton; Brookline; 
Cambridge; Chatham; Dana, North; Essex; Fitchburg; 
Gloucester, Annisquam; Malden; Marlboro; Medford, First; 
Melrose; Monson; Orange; Peabody; Pigeon Cove; Province- 
town; Shirley; Somerville, First; Somerville, West; Spencer; 
Wakefield; Worcester, First. 

Michigan: Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota: Anoka; Minneapolis, Redeemer; Minneapolis, Tuttle. 

Mississippi: Louisville. 

New Hampshire: Concord; Dover; East Jaffrey; Lempster; Man- 
chester; Nashua; Nottingham; Portsmouth; Westmoreland; 
Winchester; Woodsville. 

New York: Albion; Auburn; Binghamton; Bristol; Brooklyn, 
Good Tidings; Buffalo; Canandaigua; Carthage; Cedar- 
ville; Fairhaven; Hubbardsville; Lockport; Middleville; 
Morris; Newport; North Salem; Oneonta; Perry; Rochester; 
Salisbury Center; Schuyler Lake; Whitesville. 

North Carolina: Clinton; Hopewell; Red Hill. 

Ohio: Belleville; Bryan; Caledonia; Frost; Jersey; LeRoy; Mil- 
ford; Mount Carmel; Mount Gilead; Olive Branch; Rock- 
land; Springfield. 

Pennsylvania: Athens; Kingsley; Linesville; Sheshequin; Smith- 
ton; Standing Stone. 

Rhode Island: Providence, First; Providence, Mediator; Woon- 
socket. 

Vermont: Brattleboro; Cavendish; Derby Line; Guilford; Lyndon- 
ville; Montpelier, East; Morrisville; Richmond; Strafford, 
South; West Burke; Wilmington. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Wausau. 


NOT IN THE CHIMES 


The church needed bells. To defray the expense the priest 
announced from the pulpit that he had selected five men from 
the parish to pay for them, and invited Mr. Dingley, Mr. Daley, 
Mr. Hennessy, Mr. Donley and Mr. Dooley to confer with him 
in his study. 

“Think, my friends,” he said to them, “think what this 
honor means. Why, every time those bells swing they will be 
ringing out your names to the community.” 

Shortly after the bells had been installed, Mr. Hennessy 
fell ill and was taken to the hospital near his home. At first he 
got along splendidly; then he became restless and depressed. 
The priest stopped in to see him. 

“What’s the matter?” the reverend gentleman asked. ‘You 
should be feeling fine, hearing those sweet bells ringing every 
day, and knowing that you helped to pay for them.’ 

“That’s just it, Father,’’ replied Hennessy. “Every morn- 
ing, noon and night I have to lie here and hear those bells ring, 
‘Dingley, Donley, Dooley, Daley! Dingley, Donley, Dooley, 
Daley! But not once, so help me, have I heard them say 
‘Hennessy!’ ’’— Kalends of the Waverly Press. 


* * * 


GOOD USE FOR A PRESCRIPTION 


After getting a letter which we can’t tell whether it is an 
invitation to a birthday party or an order to stop the paper—or 
whether the signature is that of Joseph K. Millikin of Pough- 
keepsie or Millikan K. Southpaw of Timbuctoo—well, after 
getting such a letter, we can easily believe the classic story that 
has gone the rounds as follows: 

“A patient was given a prescription from his physician. 
After receiving the medicine, the patient used the prescription 
for years as a railway pass, twice as an invitation to a dance, 
once as an invitation to a society wedding, and later as a letter 
from his employer instructing the cashier to raise his salary. 
And in the evening his daughter played it over on the 
piano!” 

P.S. Think maybe we’ll get a copy of that prescription to 
use as a rejection slip.—Religious Telescope. 


* * * 


ABOUT OUR ANNISQUAM CHURCH 


Among the little-known historical facts uncovered by re- 
search workers for the Historical Records Survey of the Works 
Progress Administration, are the following about one of our Uni- 
versalist churches: A member of the Third Parish in Gloucester 
in 1764 paid his church assessment with ‘‘two guineas and a 
pistole,’’ credited at three pounds, eighteen shillings. Finances 
were always a problem in those days and for years the parish 
committee was instructed to sue “‘them as could pay and wouldn’t 
or them who were ‘obstinate’.’”’ The Third Parish in Gloucester, 
now known as the Annisquam Universalist Church, operated a 
hearse for nearly a century, dating from 1817, and sometimes 
made a profit on it, according to the records. The parish also 
maintained a cemetery from earliest times until 1898, when it 
was deeded to the city. 


* * * 


Sexless though social workers are assumed to be (see ‘‘The 
Clean-Up,” by Barbara Abel, Survey Midmonthly, September, 
1938) insidious indications of femininity are sprouting up through 
the ranks. Entered in a recent “‘charm’’ contest run by a popular 
woman’s magazine was a letter from a field worker for a public 
social agency. The letter told of a new self-consciousness dawn- 
ing in a group of workers who have become aware of the office 


‘clerks’ use of the term “social worker” for anyone whose slip 


shows. Through an unaccountable weakness—not indicated on 
their aptitude tests—the members of this group, according to 
the field worker, have been fired with the ambition to become 
as well dressed as the agency’s stenographers.... P.S. The 
field worker’s letter did not win the contest.—Survey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FRAUGHT WITH TOO MUCH PERIL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Shall we cease to be a democracy and become a dictatorship? 
This is the question we are asked to consider. 

The proposed policy is in essence totalitarianism. The 
effort of the General Secretary to gloss it over by the use of a 
smoother phrase does not conceal the ugly fact. It is an un- 
conscious yielding to the poisonous spirit which is now threaten- 
ing to blight the whole world. 

Away with it! 

To submit to any form or degree of dictatorship is to subvert 
completely the very spirit and genius of our free fellowship. 
The Universalist Church was conceived and born in the spirit of 
liberty; all the power and influence it has ever had has been due 
to its democratic tradition and practice. Disayow that tradition, 
reverse that practice, and it will no longer exist except as a 
travesty upon a great hope and a noble history. 

Let us continue and increase our efforts to persuade our local 
congregations to seek the aid and counsel of our appointed 
leaders. Let us urge our churches to confer with the General 
Superintendent, or others acting in a like capacity, in the matter 
of dismissing or engaging ministers, and in every instance where 
important issues of status or policy are involved. But let us never 
clothe anyone with authority to say to any minister, Go to, and 
let another serve in thy stead; or to any parish, Do this or that— 
or else! 

Desirable as that might be in exceptional cases, such a policy 
is fraught with too much peril. In religious as in political life, if 
we would preserve our liberty we must pay the price of it in slow 
and sometimes blundering group action. 

Dictatorship is not the answer. No, not even if exercised by 
such a lovable, gracious and statesmanlike man as our present 
General Superintendent. Who knows who his successor may be? 
And too much power is dangerous in any hands. It often does 
strange things to its possessor. 

If, as some Jeremiahs among us would have us believe, our 
ship of faith and order is to go down, let it go down gallantly 
with our banner of freedom nailed to the masthead. 

Frank D. Adams. 

Oak Park, Ill. 


ok * 


FROM THE TREASURER OF THE CONNECTICUT 
Ray Lahm) Gal Oe 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

-I am one of those in favor of giving the General Superin- 
tendent more power. 

There is a great need in the churches today for a superin- 
tendent with more authority. The congregation is usually in- 
capable of united action because of friction between two groups. 
Therefore there is need for an arbitrator, and there is no one more 
fitted for this position than the General Superintendent. 

In many cases the congregation is too independent to accept 
the advice of Headquarters regarding the selection of a minister. 
I feel that officials who know the qualifications of the ministers 
are better able to suggest logical candidates to fit the needs of the 
individual church. The congregation is not always reliably 
advised by the trustees, because prejudice often enters into their 
opinion. And the congregation cannot possibly make an intelli- 
gent selection when this selection must be based upon only one 
sermon by the candidate. After all, the Sunday morning ser- 
mon is but a small part of the minister’s activities in the parish. 

I agree with George H. Bowers when he said: “A church 
that can unite one hundred percent under another pastor is 
better than a divided church, and the probabilities are that, if 
there is a higher power to which an appeal can be taken, in such 
cases the pastor and the congregation will be more likely to settle 
their difference without recourse to it.’ 

The only possible argument that I can see against this plan 


is the possibility of political interference, and I believe that this 
has been adequately answered by Donald B. F. Hoyt when he 
said, ‘Well, since when has it been the policy of the Convention 
to choose other than good men for this office?” 

I sincerely hope that something will be done to remedy this 
situation when the Washington Convention meets. This is the 
best means of strengthening the individual churches and the de- 
nomination as a whole. 

f Robert Linson Howbrigg. 
Meriden, Conn. 


A CALL FOR A CRUSADE OF PRAYER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one who has been vitally affected by the lack of full co- 
operation between our central office and the churches, I may be 
permitted a word. In my opinion the cause of Christ would be 
greatly strengthened by giving more authority to the central 
office. Many times since I was ordained in 1908 have I wished 
we might change to the Methodist system. Though it entails 
certain undesirable features we find that through their system 
they have, even with a partialist doctrine, been able to reach and 
bless millions where we reach thousands, and no one will dispute 
that their church as a whole is becoming more and more liberal 
in outlook. 

I do not know just what change is best for us. Perhaps no 
one knows. But we can know by the time we meet in Washing- 
ton, if we will be zealous in prayer until that time. Do you know, 
the whole subject of prayer should be studied by the Universalist 
Church. We have not given any special consideration or ade- 
quate time to the subject. We have not taught its technique. 
Why, I do not know, for when I read the story of Jesus I find that 
prayer had a large place in his life. He prayed hours at a time. 
He rose before daylight to pray. He spent all night in prayer 
before he chose his disciples. Prayer to him was a beautiful, 
necessary fellowship with his Father. Joyously he turned to Him 
when he needed love, peace, joy, wisdom. 

We need wisdom at Washington. No one can give it to us 
except God. I cal! for a crusade of prayer! 

Almira L. Cheney. 

Chicago, Ill. 


CLEARLY AND FORCIBLY EXPRESSED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For a number of years I have been a regular subscriber to 
the Leader, on the theory that I was helping to sustain a liberal 
religious movement, but for some time I have heen wondering if 
we are not degenerating. 

We got rid of the Devil, but if I rightly interpret the sermons 
to which I have been listening for the past several years we are 
now endeavoring to put God in the back seat without granting 
Him even the privileges of a back-seat driver. The average men- 
tality seems unable to grasp the idea of an intelligent, though in- 
tangible, Universal Force, and more and more is pushing man to 
the front as the responsible force. We used to have an authori- 
tative God, now we have authoritative man. 

We seem in danger of becoming so liberal that we shall give 
away our most worth-while possessions. 

In addition to this I am from time to time maddened by the 
editorial handling of various subjects. In the June 17 issue there 
were two editorials that were decidedly biased and unfair. One 
was about General Moseley. The Congressional Record of June 2 
gives a very different picture by a member of Congress who was — 
present at the hearing. The other one was the Townsend edi- 
torial. Besides unwarranted assumptions on the part of the — 
writer only those statements were used that would tend to bolster — 
his own preconceived ideas on the subject. Informed, intelligent — 
persons who hold a different view were accused of wanting — 
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“something for nothing’? and of supporting a “morally inde- 
fensible’’ movement. 

I question the right of any individual lacking first-hand 
knowledge of the facts to make so sweeping a statement. To be 
truly liberal, as I understand it, is to present both sides of the 
question and concede to the readers enough intelligence to decide 
for themselves which is right. 

In view of the above facts, first, that the denomination as 
presented to my view is losing its identity as a liberal religious 
organization, and second, that the editor sees fit to assume the 
role of autocrat, I can see no reason for continuing my support. 
Instead of renewing when my present subscription expires I feel 
that I can do more good by giving the $2.50 to the Townsend 
movement. 

Ethel B. Long. 

Peoria, Ill. 


* * 


HAVE THOSE OVER SIXTY PAID ALL THE TAXES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think you are neither ignorant nor dumb, but I do think 
you have a bias against the Townsend plan. You must admit 
that most of the people sixty years and over are the ones who 
have created the wealth for others and that now they should at 
least be assured of a comfortable living, which cannot be done on 
ten dollars a month or even thirty dollars in most cases. 

Those over sixty have paid taxes to educate yourself and 
many others, they have paid all kinds of taxes that others might 
have a better living. Now why should they not in the sunset of 
their lives have some comfort and enjoyment? How can their 
children support them when there are thousands who have not a 
job and cannot get one, unless possibly on a W. P. A. or some 
kindred alphabetical soup? 

I do not question your sincerity, sympathy or the highest 
type of Christian ethics, but still believe you are somewhat mis- 
taken as to the merits of the Townsend plan. 

Nellie M. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


* * 


“WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE”’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


In the light of all this how can you defend your editorial of 
July 8 on “Who Should Go to College’? We had a general dis- 
cussion of it at an institute which I recently attended, and no- 
body defended it but all considered it must be attributed to some 
subordinate on the office staff. But it is too dangerous, too 
treasonable to our cause, to allow it to go unnoticed. It will leave 
a bad impression. 

Had the writer said that the professions are over-crowded, 
that there is too much education for jobs and too little for proper 
living, it would be saying what needs repeating a thousand times. 
Education for jobs, or to have an easier time and to get ahead of 
the other fellow, does not deserve the name of education. At its 
best such training is the lowest form of education. But this in- 
ssistence that college is for the smart fellows is all wrong. The 
reverse is true. Edison and Burbank and the rest of their kind 
do not need college. I happen to know that the Mayo brothers 
did not even graduate from high school and went directly to 
_ ‘medical school. What would Oxford have to give a Shakespeare, 
or Edinburgh a Burns? 

My contention is that education is primarily needed as in- 

surance against the barrenness of life; and the less talents a man 
_ has the more does he need schooling. None of us likes to deal 
with stupid people. But what shall we do with them? There 
‘are just three courses. We can either exploit their stupidity, 
Telieve them of it to the utmost of our ability, or put them out of 
the way. Why shut our eyes to what is going on? The exploita- 
‘tion of the uneducated is the basic cause of the most of the ills 
of the world. As an organized force Universalism is doing little 
‘to relieve the situation, but why take the side of the enemy? 
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That is the side which the Moseley gang takes. It is the side of 
the Catholic hierarchy, which has the exploitation of pious stu- 
pidity down to a fine art. It is the position taken by the con- 
servatives of the South, who insist that the less a Negro has of 
education the less dangerous he is. 

To me this matter of the education of the ungifted masses is 
one of vast importance. What shall we do with them from the 
ages of about sixteen to twenty-one? Industry cannot make 
use of them (if it were desirable) except at the cost of the older 
ones who have families to maintain. We may admit that seventy- 
five percent of the people are so constituted that it is very hard 
to give them any of the higher culture and broader outlook of 
the better endowed; but we can give them all that is possible. 
Can we estimate what good would come to the world were there a 
ten percent advance in our general culture? 

To be logical we should question the right of stupid people 
to go to church, if we question their right to try to get a college 
education. The church’s mission is a cultural one, to give 


“The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view.” 


I know that Unitarians quite generally say that their ‘‘fine 
faith’’ is not for the hoi polloi, who are better off in Romanism or 
Fundamentalism. That wretched paganism is spreading among 
Universalists and other Protestants who faney themselves lib- 
erals, but it leads directly to the thing we are all dreading. 

I sympathize with you in your attitude toward the W. P. A. 
strike. We can deal with the conditions which led inevitably 
to that strike and to worse things to come only through the dif- 
fusion of a truer culture. The more a man has of real culture 
the less is he dependent upon “‘things’”’ for his happiness. Per- 
haps Jesus had that in mind when he taught that heaven is 
within, and then urged the laying up of treasure in heaven. 
We greatly need a revolution in the quality of our education in 
order that the masses of the people of all classes may be educated 
away from the tyranny of mere things. 

Of course this talk which is growing everywhere about the 
need to thin the ranks of those demanding entrance to college is 
part of the hateful class war. It is being said that educated 
people in the ranks of labor merely add to the general discontent, 
and that therefore, like educated Negroes down South, they are a 
menace which must be eradicated. But in trying to thin the 
ranks of the matriculates very few are deceived as to the real 
purposes. Everybody knows that no college or university dares 
to exclude the stupid sons and daughters of the rich. 

Be de de 


* * 


HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Centralization of Management, July 15, reads in part like 
history repeating itself, as the following may suggest: 

Dr. I. M. Atwood, reviewing a reactionary period of forty 
years, wrote as an eye witness: ‘‘The unsatisfactory status and 
issues of organized Universalism, which we lament, are due to 
other causes (than changes in organization and administration) 
.... These causes were: 1. Vanishing opposition of partial- 
ists. Nothing to fight. 2. Incapacity of the public to compre- 
hend the ethical and spiritual principles and the logic of our 
faith. ‘The majority of Universalists themselves do not see it.” 
3. We do not want to claim our own. 

Dr. W. H. McGlauflin, succeeding Dr. Atwood as General 
Superintendent, in the Leader, August 1, 1908, urged: “‘The con- 
spicuous need . . . . is not so much ministers, money, laymen, 
as it is motive. . . . We may consume the time of our conven- 
tions amending constitutions, renaming and readjusting our of- 
ficials . . . . till doomsday, and it will not itself give one impulse 
toward a vital forward movement. The power of the spirit by 
which Christ conquered, makes its dwelling place in motive.” 

Dr. H. L. Canfield, for a Jong generation ministering to 
typical parishes and well informed on general conditions, men- 
tions in a letter to the Convention Circular September, 1908, as 
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encouragement, that Buchtel College and four Ohio churches 
were then alive and had been active since 1847, but that the 
“weakness of our cause is a disposition of many of our organiza- 
tions and individuals to quit.” 

Dr. Amos Crum of the Middle West, genial, able, never idle, 
became disheartened by various ‘new’ ministers and “new” 
plans, which only ‘‘galvanized’’ into an appearance of life for a 
short time. He had lost all confidence in church boards and 
trustees, seeing that their management and votes almost in- 
variably ended in a weakened or a dead church. 

The problem of a variegated ministry to organize and fit 
into a variegated denomination, and a Superintendency to per- 
form that impossible task, was an old puzzle to a former genera- 
tion, as it is “new’’ now. Or is our crying need a ministry of 
one voice, pastorate after pastorate, to teach the untaught, mis- 
taught, inexperienced liberal the truth and how he can help 
others to profit thereby? Have we need of a ministry that is 
one in purpose and understanding (there is ample skill and 
strength) to conform and heal deformed, ailing parishes into the 
image of Universal Brotherhood as it is in Christ? 

Church government is only a tool, regardless of form, it is 
used for the best or worst of ends according to the love and in- 
telligence that wield it. Upon that the efforts of conventions 
need to be centralized more than upon government. 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 


OBJECTS TO BEING LISTED INCORRECTLY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As an enthusiastic old timer in the Y. P. C. U.—Rochester 
1890, Cleveland 1892, Harriman 1894, a “Harrimaniac,’’ Boston 
1895, I object to being listed in the Leader of July 22, 1939, as 
representing the year 1896. I was not in the candlelighting 
service at Lynn, though I was impressed by it. 

Mary Andrews Conner. 


+ 


East Northfield, Mass. 


* * 
CO-OPERATION, NOT OBEDIENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

As we consider the problem of more authority vested in 
some central body or in the General Superintendent himself, let 
us think seriously of what Dr. Cummins says in his pamphlet 
“An Authoritarian or a Free Church’’—‘“the worst religious 
democracy is better than the best religious dictatorship.”” We 
find quite suddenly that our “system” does not seem to bring 
results. Perhaps we feel that under this type of administration 
we are retrogressing, but to change the very foundation of our 


faith—freedom—would leave us quite without a reason for. 


existence. 

When we think of what has led us to contemplate such a 
change in policy we find that it is merely a collection of individual 
cases. Here we have a pastor who has overstayed his time, 


there we have one preaching “social gospel” to a congregation ° 


of bankers, and in still another place we find a man suited to 
country life forced to live and work in a large metropolis. Nat- 
urally, some way must be found to solve these problems—but 
why are we thinking of discarding the entire “‘machine” just be- 
cause some minor part needs repair or replacement? 

How, then, to help the right church and minister to find one 
another? I believe we could bring some cases to happy solutions 
with a department devoted to this duty alone. We might call it 
the Department of Churchmanship—and it would be a working 
department, with countryside representation and both ministers 
and lay-people at work within it. Among its tasks would be to 
study the men in Universalist fellowship, their backgrounds, 
their talents, their inclinations—and to study our churches, 
their histories, congregations, and financial possibilities. Then, 
to suggest men for churches and churches for men would not be 
blind stabs in the dark, but carefully premeditated and reasonable 
steps. 

It has been said that a more authoritative type of adminis- 


tration would bring more efficiency—but at what price? Again, 
may I quote our General Superintendent in the same pamphlet, 
when he expresses what all true liberals feel: “‘Dictatorship is all 
of one piece. To be sure, there are many shades and gradations 
of dictatorship, but once all the qualifications and attempts to 
justify or explain away have been made, the simple fact remains 
that they are still one or the other—dictatorial or free.” What 
we need is a little study of what can be done to foster co-operation. 
Let us not follow the dictators of the world in changing the word 
co-operate to obey. 
Edythe M. Diem. 


* * 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CHURCHES ARE COLD AND UNFRIENDLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much interested in the article in The Christian 
Leader of July 22, “The Church Is Too Formal.’”’ It brought to. 
my mind a series of articles in The American Magazine, I think 
in the fall of 1937, started by William Corbin in an article en- 
titled “Why I Don’t Go to Church.” 

In The Cosmopolitan, May, 1939, an article entitled ‘“Faith’” 
by George E. Sokolsky also gives the viewpoint of an old reporter. 
These three articles raise real questions, that would take a great 
many days of study and discussion by the planning boards of the 
different churches and Conventions, but if they find the answers: 
and apply them, men will flock to the churches; as the college 
students said in their letters, “In this topsy-turvy world we need 
something to cling to.’”’ And we of the church should make the 
church something real, helpful and a source of courage to them. 

I find in meeting the laymen of the different churches that. 
the churches are not putting across the spirit of the brotherhood 
of man. They are cold, unfriendly to the strangers who come to 
the door of the church for courage to fight their daily battles 
and for that peace of mind that comes only from God, and which 
the church alone should be able to give them. As one layman 
expressed it, ‘‘Oh, if my pastor would only give me one thought. 
in his sermon each Sunday that would stay with me all the week!’” 
It seems to me that could be done. 

Herbert O. Lewis. 

Lowell, Mass. 

* * 
PREPAREDNESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have before me the advertisement of a Birmingham (Eng- 
land) manufacturer. It pictures and otherwise describes the 
Redhill Equipment as a precaution and protection against air 
raids, and it also stresses particularly the Mysto Stirrup Hand 
Pump for dealing with incendiary bombs. The advertisement 
explains “‘How to Deal with an Incendiary Bomb.” 

“You can tackle a small incendiary bomb yourself (better if 
you have someone to help you). The bomb will burn fiercely, 
throwing out burning sparks. It will set fire to anything within 
reach. 

“Tt can be controlled with a spray of water which can be ob- 
tained from a Mysto Stirrup Hand Pump equipped with push- 
button dual nozzle. This spray, although coarse like rain drops, 
does not cause any scattering and results in the bomb burning 
away rapidly in about two minutes, instead of the usual ten to. 
fifteen minutes.” 

As for the Redhill Equipment, that is an alternative method 
for dealing with incendiary bombs, the principle of which}is: 
“Smothering with dry sand or earth. The sand can be applied 
by use of the long-handled scoop and in some cases by throwing 
sand from the container itself. The rake and scoop can then be 
used for shoveling the bomb into the Redhill container for re- 
moving out of doors.” 


These pumps cost only about $3.60 and the Redhill Equip-_ 
ment, of sand container, scoop, broomstick and hoe with bayonet — 


slot, only $5.50. Just how near to wanting these do you think 
you are? 
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EV. SHELDON CHRISTIAN is hold- 
ing services at Greene at eight p. m., 
concluding on Sept. 8. These services be- 
gan on July 2. Mr. Christian also gives 
two days each week of parish work in this 
community. 

Beginning July 2 and concluding on 
Sept. 38, Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
of Biddeford is conducting services at 
Leeds at 10.30 a. m. 

The annual Visitation Day services 
were held at the Universalist church at 
Livermore, Brettuns Mills, July 30. Rev. 
Kenneth C. Hawkes, pastor of the Larger 
Parish to which Livermore belongs, the 
others being Canton and Canton Point, 
preached at 10.30 a.m. Box lunches were 
enjoyed in the vestry at noon, coffee being 
served by a local committee. Dr. Henry 
R. Rose preached at two p. m. Rev. 
George W. Sias of Turner assisted in the 
worship service. There were over 150 
present, including people from the Scar- 
boro Universalist church and the Pride’s 
Corner Community Church, Westbrook, 
former pastorates of Mr. Hawkes. On 
Aug. 13 a special service was held at Can- 
ton, at eleven a. m., Mr. Christian preach- 
ing while Mr. Hawkes preached at Scar- 
boro. A second special service, especially 
for the guests of a local camp in addition 
to the public, will be held at Canton at 
eleven a. m. on Aug. 20 with Mr. Hawkes 
preaching. 

On Aug. 6, at 10.30 a. m., Dr. Rose 
preached at the First Congregational 
Church at Wilton, and on Aug. 20 Mr. 
Christian will preach there at the same 
hour. These are the two annual Univer- 
salist services conducted in this church, 
provided for by a small trust fund. At ten 
a.m. Dr. Rose will preach at the First 
Congregational Church at Rumford Point 
—the annual Universalist service in this 
community. 

The annual Visitation Services for the 
First Universalist Church at Livermore, 
The Norlands, were held Aug. 13, with 
Dr. Rose preaching at ten a. m. and two 
p.m. This church to many has become a 
Universalist shrine, pre-eminently because 
of the association with it of the Washburn 
family, life long loyal Universalists, and one 
of the prominent families of American 
history. 

Dr. Rose will preach at the Poland 
Spring Chapel, South Poland, on Sept. 3, 
at ten a. m., and will conduct chapel ser- 
vices at the Auburn Colony at South 
Harpswell every Sunday, including Sept. 3. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the 
church at Scarboro and South Buxton was 
observed on Old Home Day, Aug. 13. 
Rey. William Dawes Veazie conducted the 
worship services at 10.30 a. m. and 2.30 
p.m. Mr. Hawkes preached at the morn- 
ing service and Mr. Thorburn in the after- 
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noon. The music was in charge of Mrs. 
Albion Deering and Mrs. Ella Tapley of 
Gorham. Box lunches were enjoyed at 
noon in the parish house and coffee was 
served by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Deering 
and Mr. and Mrs. William Sherman. The 
reception committee included Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Meserve, Miss Ella Meserve, 
and Fred Moulton. Fred E. Moulton, 
who remembers attending church with his 
grandparents, read a history of the church 
at the afternoon service. ‘In 1839 a 
meeting of citizens of Scarborough, Gor- 
ham and Buxton called at a meeting to dis- 
cuss building a Meeting House at Colbroth 
Corner, so called, plans were drawn and 
Daniel Moulton 4th, Nathaniel Henderson 
and five others were appointed as a com- 
mittee for planning the above House.” 
Widow Margaret Moulton of Scarborough 
agreed to furnish a lot of land “to erect 
said Meeting House thereon to be known 
as Proprietors’ Meeting House. In con- 
sideration for the use of one pew in said 
house, which pew is No. 10, in said house.” 
The pews were sold for $50 each. The 
Sunday school was organized on June 24, 
1894. Records show that the edifice was 
taxed “‘to overflowing’ at church services 
in 1875. On Sept. 2, 1891, the First Uni- 
versalist Parish was organized. This 
church and parish house are in excellent 
condition. Although modern improve- 
ments have been installed in the church 
building, such as electric lighting, the fix- 
tures are copies of the original fixtures of 
the church. The box pews remain, and the 
brown and white color scheme, the high 
pulpit, and the original balcony, give dig- 
nity to the church. Among the pastors of 
this church was Dr. Quillen H. Shinn. 
Former pastors attending were Dr. John 
Sayles of Cornish, Maine, Dr. George E. 
Leighton of West Somerville, Mass., Rev. 
Hervey H. Hoyt of Hiram, Maine, Mr. 
Hawkes of Canton, and Dr. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, of All Souls Church, Worcester. 
Greetings were read from former pastors, 
including Rev. Merrill-C. Ward, D. O., 
of Abington, Mass., Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., of Middletown, N. Y., and 
Dr. Harry E. Townsend of Westbrook, 
Maine. 

On Aug. 27, the annual Visitation Day 
services will be held in “‘Chapel Grove,” 
the weather permitting, at Bryant Pond, 
adjacent to the Universalist church, and if 
rainy in the church. These are under the 
auspices of the Oxford Association of 
Universalists, and local arrangements are 
in charge of Miss Catherine Abbott of 
Mexico, Maine, secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Hawkes will preach at 10.30 
am, 

Services are held every Sunday at 10.30 
a.m.at North Fryeburg by Rev. Hervey 
H. Hoyt of Hiram. 
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Rev. Harold I. Merrill, pastor of the 
Western Maine Larger Parish since June 
11, 1939, and his family are living in the 
Brownfield Congregational parsonage. The 
Brownfield community parish, composed 
of Universalists, Congregationalists and 
Baptists, has expended $300 in renovating 
and modernizing the parsonage. On June 
21 a reception was given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Merrill and family at the Universalist 
church at Brownfield, when Superintendent 
Rodney Roundy of the Congregational- 
Christian Conference in Maine, and Dis- 
trict Superintendent Ernest W. Robinson 
accompanied Superintendent Veazie of 
the Universalist Convention. There were 
more than 150 persons from the eight 
parishes comprising the Larger Parish, in 
addition to Brownfield, the Hiram Uni- 
versalist church, the Hiram federated, 
Congregational-Methodist, church, the 
West Baldwin Methodist church, the 
Sebago Friends Church, the North Bald- 
win church, the Denmark community 
church, the Sebago Lake church. Mrs. 
Eunice Buck, Congregational member of 
the staff, returned from her vacation on 
Aug. 1. Two workers were hired by the 
parish for the daily vacation school through 
the summer. Superintendent Veazie has 
arranged for Rev. Robert H. Lewis, pastor 
of the Universalist church at Livermore 
Falls, to assist Mr. Merrill in the work of 
the parish and in preaching among these 
eight churches, where services are held 
every Sunday morning, for six weeks, when 
Mr. Lewis will return to Livermore Falls, 
and a Methodist representative will be 
appointed to the staff. Mr. Lewis lives, 
beginning July 8, in the Methodist par- 
sonage at West Baldwin. 

On July 9, at 10.30 a. m., Mr. Veazie 
preached at Brownfield and following the 
service Children’s Sunday was observed. 
On June 18, Mr. Veazie, at a special service 
at the Second Universalist Church, Free- 
port, received three into church member- 
ship, the first new members uniting with 
the church for twenty years, and on July 2 
he received at another special service one 
new member, a member of the local Baptist 
church. 

At the Union Church, Universalist, at 
Swanville, Rev. Ernest Bryant, pastor, is 
continuing services through the summer at 
10.30 each Sunday. Dr. John Smith Lowe 
of Rockland will continue services at the 
Round Pond church each Sunday at 1.30 
until after Sept. 3. Rev. Pliny A. Allen 
of North Adams, Mass., and Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins of Lawrence are conducting ser- 
vices at the Hope Corner and South Hope 
churches this summer. Rev. Edwin B. 
Cunningham of Augusta holds services at 
Readfield at 10.30 a. m. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cunningham are living there for the 
summer. 

Rev. Ernest T. Marble concluded his 
pastorates at Norway and South Paris on 
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July 30, and will remove with his family 
to Nashua, N. H., where he becomes pas- 
tor of the Universalist church of that place. 

Services are being held, inclusive of Sept. 
8, at the Universalist church at Hast Ed- 
dington, at 10.30 a. m., with visiting 
preachers. 

Rev. William Vaughan of Belfast, pas- 
tor of the Universalist church at Stockton 
Springs, will continue summer services 
each Sunday at 10.30 a. m. Special sum- 
mer services have been held at Pittsfield, 
Machias, Livermore Falls, Turner Center, 
Canton Point, and North Jay. 

Sunday evening, Sept. 17, all Universal- 
ists are invited to attend the rededication 
of the auditorium of the First Universalist 
Church at Auburn, Rev. Weston A. Cate, 
pastor, 

Beginning Sept. 1, 1939, Rev. Raymond 
J. Baughan, Jr., until recently pastor 
of the Annisquam, Mass., Universalist 
church, will become pastor of St. John’s 
Universalist Church at Orono and the 
First Universalist Church at Old Town. 
Mr. Baughan and his family will live in 
the parsonage on Juniper St., Orono. 

The auditoriums of the Congress Square 
Church, Portland, Rey. Benj. B. Hersey 


pastor, and the Central Universalist 
Church News 
PERSONALS 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will preach 
the third sermon in the Beards Hollow 
series on Aug. 20, and Dr. Roger F. Etz 
the last sermon Aug. 27. The turn for 
Beards Hollow is between Cobleskill and 
Richmondville, in Schobarie County, New 
York. The services are at eleven a. m., 
daylight saving. 

The address of Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan, formerly of Annisquam, Mass., 
will be 8 Juniper Street, Orono, Maine, 
after Sept. 1. 


Rey. and Mrs. Leslie C. Nichols of Mel- 
rose, Mass., are taking their vacation at 
Cliff Island, Casco Bay, Maine. 


The Wesley Herald, church paper of the 
Wesley Methodist Church in Worcester, 
Mass., comments in terms of highest praise 
on the sermon by Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks 
on “What Does It Mean to be Contented?” 
preached in that church on Sunday, 
Aug. 6. 

Prof. Elmo A. Robinson of the San Jose 
Teachers’ College, San Jose, Calif., visited 
Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick in Beards 
Hollow Aug. 11. Professor Robinson and 
Dorothy Hartshorne of Chicago are col- 
laborating on a text book, now nearing 
completion, on the relationship between 
philosophy and religious education. 

Rey. William J. Metz of Central Square, 
N. Y., accompanied by Mrs. Metz, their 
daughters, Mary and Harriet, and their 
sons, William Dewitt and Paul, went to 
Henderson, N. Y., on Aug. 5 and 6 to 
share in the centennial celebration of the 


Church, Yarmouth, Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, pastor, have been redecorated and 
a beautiful new chancel has been dedicated 
in the Biddeford Universalist church, Rev. 
Geo. H. Thorburn, Jr., pastor. 

On June 28 Superintendent Veazie took 
part in the Panel Discussion on Church 
Unity together with superintendents of 
several denominations from Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire, ‘and 
Maine, at Ocean Park, Maine, under the 
auspices of the New England Town and 
Country Commission. ; 

Dr. Harry E. Townsend of Westbrook, 
treasurer of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, reports all current bills paid and 
that an old debt of the Convention which 
amounted to $9,550 has been reduced 
since 1936 to $8,732. The chairman of the 
trustees of the Endowment Fund, Walter 
H. Littlefield of Portland, reports that 
$8,729.09 has been added to the endow- 
ment funds during the past eleven months, 
$1,332.10 of which is an endowment for 
the church at Auburn, the income to be 
available, left by Dr. George M. Twitchell, 
and the balance the Hallowell Fund, the 
income to be used by the Convention for 
its work in Maine. 

William Dawes Veazie. 


and Interests 


church there. As Mr. Metz was ordained 
at Henderson thirty years ago, he was in- 
vited to give the rededication address on 
Saturday. His theme was ‘‘One Hundred 
Years.’’ While in Henderson they were 
the guests of Mrs. Ethel Gleason and Mrs. 
Orville Forward. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
and Dr. George E. Huntley were recently 
guests of the Camp Hill church. Mr. 
Emmons occupied the pulpit at a special 
service, giving a sermon on “The Next 
Step.”’ Dr. Huntley assisted in the service. 
The pastor is giving a series of evening 
lectures based on Fosdick’s ‘‘A Guide 
toward Understanding the Bible.’”’ These 
lectures and a study of the Bible from a 
literary and historical standpoint by the 
Y.P.C. U., are parts of a program of Bible 
study being used in the church. Two extra 
preaching services during the-pastor’s va- 
cation were held to accommodate members 
home for vacations. The annual business 
meeting and picnic will be held the fourth 
Sunday in August, and will be preceded 
by two days of special preaching services. 
The newly instituted Camp Hill public 
library, for which the pastor and his wife 
are advisers, now boasts fifty paid member- 
ships and over 250 volumes of classical and 
modern literature. A week of special meet- 
ings is being planned for the Garland 
church. A definite organization will soon 
become effective to put this church on an 
active basis. 


California 


Los Angeles——Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The Universalist Club. 
held a meeting on Aug. 1 at Clifton’s 
Broadway Cafeteria. A short discourse 
on the ethical and political situation of 
Poland was presented by the Polish consul,. 
Lech Niemo, former lecturer at Buffalo 
University. This downtown luncheon 
group meets on the first and third Tuesday 
of each month for the discussion of social 
problems of interest to all. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pas- 
tor. Robert Dick, studying for the min- 
istry at Tufts College, supplied the pulpit. 
here recently to the delight of the congre- 
gation that filled all pews. Later the con- 
gregation listened to a former pastor, Rev. 
H. A. Lumsden of Stamford, Conn., who 
has been giving lectures in summer camps 
in Pennsylvania, New York and Massa- 
chusetts. The young people occupied the 
pulpit Aug. 6, reporting the Mid-West 
Institute. The pastor is planning to at- 
tend the General Convention at Wash- 
ington. 


Maine 


Machias.—Rev. William P. Farnsworth, 
pastor. The church season lasted a week 
later than usual to accommodate out of 
town teachers attending the summer school 
at the Washington State Normal School, 
who have been attending Sunday morning 
services. On Sunday evening, June 4, the 
high school baccalaureate service was held 
in this church. The auditorium was filled 
and the vestry was thrown open to take 
care of a generous overflow. Mr. Farns- 
worth preached the sermon, taking as the 
topic, “Mountain Climbing.” On the 
following Sunday evening Mr. Farnsworth 
delivered the sermon at the high school 
baccalaureate service in Jonesboro. On 
this occasion his subject was, “I Still 
Learn.” Children’s Sunday was observed: 
here on the last Sunday in June. Three 
children were christened. The last of 
July Blanchard E. Lakeman, formerly of 
Jonesport and now maritime instructor at 
Hoffman Island, N. Y., was united in 
marriage to Miss Edith Allen, resident of 
Machias and member of this church. After 
a honeymoon trip on the Maine coast they 
returned to Machias and Mr. Lakeman 
united with the church on Sunday morn- 
ing, July 30. Mr. Farnsworth officiated 
at both services. Starting last spring the 
Universalist League, a group of young 
women, has served a public supper each 
Wednesday in the church vestry. These 
suppers have proved so popular among 
the summer visitors that it is planned to 
continue them indefinitely. During the 
past year the pastor was called upon for 
more than the usual number of addresses 
outside the parish. For more than a r 
he has also been preaching each Sunday 
evening at the Community Church in 
Jonesboro. This last spring the Machias 
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church suffered two severe losses through 
the death of Miss Mary Spring and of 
Cyrus W. Beverly, both devoted to the 
Universalist church and to the cause of 
Universalism. 


Massachusetts 


Oxford.—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
summer pastor. Summer services opened 
on Sunday, Aug. 6, with the largest con- 
gregation on the first Sunday for several 
years. On Sunday, Aug. 18, a large group 
from the Quincy, Mass., church made a 
pilgrimage to Oxford. This group at- 
tended service at the church, then visited 
the Clara Barton Birthplace, where they 
had lunch. The local Congregational 
church will unite with the Universalist 
church in the communion service on Aug. 
20. The local Methodist church will join 
in a like way, on Aug. 27. 


Province of Quebec 


North Hatley—Rev. Robert L. Weis, 
pastor. The third annual joint Univer- 
salist and Anglican church bazaar, held 
Wednesday, Aug. 2, was a success. The 
minister’s wife was chairman. Most of 
the booths had larger sales this year than 
before and the attendance was gratifying. 
The bazaar has become the most important 
event for the churches during the summer 
season. While Mr. Weis was on his vaca- 
tion in July, Superintendent and Mrs. 
Pennoyer again occupied the parsonage, 
Dr. Pennoyer supplying the North Hatley 
and Huntingville pulpits and also preach- 
ing once at Massawippi. 


* * 


A SERVICE FOR YOUNG CAMPERS 


Over one hundred teen-age boy and girl 
campers, together with the usual congrega- 
tion, filled the auditorium and overflowed 
into the gallery of the Federated Church at 
Sandwich, Mass., on Cape Cod, at the fifth 
annual campers’ service on July 30. 

The preacher at the service was Rev. 
William H. Gysan, Unitarian-Universalist 
minister-at-large to students in Greater 
Boston, himself a camper of many years’ 
experience in all parts of the United States. 
Mr. Gysan spoke to the youthful audience 
on “Seven Life-Saving Incidents in the 
Week’s News.” He made special reference 
to the factors which entered into the re- 
markable survival of the lost boy scout, 
Donn Fendler, after nine days of wander- 
ing in the Maine woods, stressing the 
boy’s use of his knowledge of scouting, his 
courage gained from ‘“‘lots of prayer,’ and 
his reminding himself that his father 
wouldn’t want him to be a quitter. The 
pastor of the church, Rev. John M. 
Trout, extended greetings to all present. 
Louis D. Cook, religious director of Camp 
Clark, led the responsive reading, and 
John M. Malcolm, in charge of religious 
activities at Camp Burgess, read the morn- 
ing lesson. Robert Bailey, also of Camp 
Burgess, gave a trumpet solo. 

This annual campers’ service, made pos- 


sible by the co-operation of Mr. Trout 
and the camp directors, furnishes an ex- 
ample of the special ministry which 
churches in vacationing areas like Cape 
Cod may render to the summer visitors 
in their vicinity, particularly to the young 
people who are often overlooked in the 
planning of summer services. 
W. H.G. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith is minister 
of the Universalist church in Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa. 

Rev. A. Ritchie Low is minister of the 
Federated Church in Johnson, Vt. 

Victor A. Friend of Friend Brothers, 
Melrose, Mass., is a prominent Univer- 
salist layman, and has held many offices 
in the Church, including that of president 
of the General Convention. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is chairman of 
the Commission on Social Welfare of the 
Universalist General Convention. He re- 
tired recently from the pastorate of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington. 

Rev. Gertrude F. Kauffman is a graduate 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry at Berkeley, Calif., and was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Universalist 
Church last winter. 


* * 


APPRECIATION 


Through the columns of the Leader I 
wish to express the deep appreciation of 
the Hopkinsville Universalist church to 
those who made the delightful stay of our 
young people at the Mid-West Institute, 
Shakamak Park, possible. To Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, to those who gave 
scholarships, to Rev. Edna P. Bruner, to 
Sam W. Drake and George M. Clark, 
chauffeurs, and to all who made any con- 
tribution, we are deeply grateful. It was 
a week of pleasure to all, and we are ex- 
pecting renewed interest and leadership 
from this period of helpfulness, inspiration 
and social contacts. 

Mrs.G. M. Clark, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Universalist Church. 


ar 


A NEW SERVICE AT FERRY BEACH 


Through the interest and effort of Mrs. 
Minot F. Inman of Foxboro, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Asso- 
ciation, that group has added a new ser- 
vice for Ferry Beachers. 

During the Religious Education In- 
stitute Mrs. Lyman Achenbach of Glouces- 
ter was employed to conduct classes for 
children each week-day and Sunday. 
From the Churchmanship Institute through 
Labor Day Mrs. Earle Dolphin of Lynn 
will act as leader for this group. Various 
handeraft activities are provided as well 
as training in health and religious experi- 
ence. Both Mrs. Achenbach and Mrs. 


Dolphin were public school teachers before 
their marriage. 

This needed service will make it possible 
for more parents to attend the institutes, 
knowing that their children will also re- 
ceive guidance during the week. 

b ER ERD 


aa 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Dr. Raul d’Eca of the Pan-American 
Union will give five lectures on Latin 
American International Relations during 
the fifth session. He will also take part in 
Latin American Night and the Latin or 
French Table. Mrs. Florence L. d’Eca 
will talk about her impressions of Brazilian 
life in the Grove on Tuesday. The d’Ecas 
are of Portuguese, Brazilian and Ameri- 
can connections with diplomatic back- 
ground. Dr. d’Eca comes at the suggestion 
of Prof. Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale, one 
of the I. W. A. unofficial advisers. 

A.I.A. 


Sit 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1939-1940 

1939 

July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship. 
at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove (tentative). 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 15-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and! 
Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 

Nov. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 
ers (tentative). 

Offering for International 
Extension (tentative). 

Nov. 12. Armistice Day — International 
Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 


1940 

Jan. 14. Young People’s Day. 

Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 

Feb. 4. United Church Day. 

Feb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 

March 17. Palm Sunday. 

March 21. Maundy Thursday. 

March 22. Good Friday. 

March 24. Easter. 

April 21. Philanthropic Offering in the 
Church Schools. 


Church 
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May 12. Festival of the Home. 

May 19. International Good Will Sunday. 
May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


To amend Article 6 of the by-laws by striking out 
the same and inserting in its stead the following: 

6. Of the Board of Trustees. The Board of Trustees 
shall have general direction of the affairs of the Con- 
vention and of the Church at large when the Conven- 
tion is not in session. 

Without prejudice to the general powers conferred 
by the preceding paragraph and other powers con- 
ferred by these by-laws, the Board shall have the 
following powers, namely: 

To appropriate the funds of the Convention for the 
purposes designated by the Convention and to adopt 
and carry into effect all needful measures for promot- 
ing the interest, growth and welfare of the Universal- 
ist Church. 

To purchase, lease or otherwise acquire for the 
Convention real or personal property whenever in 
its judgment it is deemed beneficial for the purposes 
of the Convention, and to pay for the same wholly 
or partially in money or in notes, bonds, mortgages 
or other evidences of indebtedness of the Convention 
and on such terms and conditions as may be deemed 
wise. 

To sell, let, mortgage or otherwise dispose of any 
of the real or personal property or rights of the Con- 
vention upon such terms as may be deemed wise, and 
to have power to accept as payment for same mort- 
gages, notes, bonds, property or other obligations. 

To borrow or raise money for the Convention and 
to issue any notes or other obligations convenient 
therefor and to secure the same by mortgage, pledge, 
deed of trust, or otherwise, and to make and execute 
contracts, promissory notes or other negotiable or 
transferable instruments. 

To designate from time to time by standing or 
special vote the officer or officers of the Convention 
authorized to execute deeds, mortgages, contracts 
or other instruments in the name and behalf of the 
Convention. 

To appoint such officers, agents or committees as 
the work of the Convention may require and to in- 
vest them with authority to execute and to carry 
into effect the special duties intrusted to them. 

To act on behalf of the Convention in all matters 
of Fellowship, government and discipline according to 
the rules provided therefor. 

In cases of complaint or appeals they shall appoint 
a Board of Appeal to consist of three persons, at least 
one of whom shall be a clergyman, and none of whom 
shall be a resident of the state or states interested 
Said Board of Appeal shall as soon as practicable 
designate a time for hearing the complaint or appeal, 
and shall give notice to parties concerned not less 
than thirty days prior to the date fixed for such 
hearing. Said notice shall be by registered letter 
directed to the parties at their last known post office 
address. Upon the date fixed for such hearing said 
Board of Appeal shall hear the evidence in the case 
together with statements of parties either in person 
or by counsel, and shall render such decision as, in 
their judgment, justice and equity demand. If their 
decision is unanimous, the same shall be final and it 
shall be immediately reported to the Secretary of the 
Convention, who shall at once notify the parties at 
issue of the result of such decision and shall make a 
record of the same in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. If the decision is not unanimous, the Board 
of Appeal shall report the case to the next session of 
the Convention with all the papers and evidence re- 
{ating thereto for final action. 

All petitions, memorials and complaints relating 
to matters of discipline which may be referred by the 
Convention to the Board of Trustees or be brought 
directly before them shall be considered by said Board, 
and if deemed desirable they shall appoint a board 
of three persons to hear and render judgment thereon; 
in such cases the above rules as to notice, hearing, and 
judgment, so far as the same are applicable, shall be 
observed. 


The Board of Trustees shall submit a report of its 
proceedings, including its appropriations and ex- 
penditures, at every regular session of the Convention. 
It shall also presenta report showing the general 
conditions and needs of the Church with respect to 
religious worship, missions, education, church schools 
and all other interests of the Church, with its reeom- 
mendations thereon. 

In the intervening years between the sessions of 
the Convention the Board shall during the month of 
October prepare and publish a financial statement 
for the year ending on the thirtieth day of September 
preceding. 7 

A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, and the expenses of 
the members of the Board in connection with such 
meeting shall be paid out of the regular funds of the 
Convention. 

Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and binding 
as if passed at a duly-called meeting of the Board. 


To further amend the by-laws by inserting a new 
article to be known as Article 6 ‘‘a’’: 

At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
after each biennial session of the Convention, the 
President shall appoint the Committees herein men- 
tioned and such other committees as the Board of 
Trustees may from time to time determine. 

Executive Committee. An Executive Committee 
consisting of the Chairman of the Board, the Chair- 
man of the Finance and Investment Committee and 
three other members of the Board, which shall in the 
intervals between the sessions of the Board have su- 
pervision and direction of the general affairs of the 
Convention except those delegated to the Finance and 
Investment Committee, and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the Board. 
It shall submit to the Board at each meeting a record 
of its proceedings since the last meeting of the Board. 
It shall perform such other duties as may be required 
by the Board. 

Finance and Investment Commitiee. A Finance and 
Investment Committee consisting of five members, 
three of whom shall be members of the Board, said 
Committee to have full power to invest and reinvest 
the funds of the Convention in the intervals between 
the sessions of the Board, but such action must be 
unanimous: All changes in investments shall be re- 
ported at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
The Committee shall have such and other duties and 
powers as may from time to time be delegated to it 
by the Board of Trustees. 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


The Central Fellowship Committee recommends 
the following amendments to the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline: 

That Article III, Section 8, be amended by sub- 
stituting for the words, “fone year,” in line 13, the 
words, “‘three months.” 

That the same section be amended by inserting 
before the sentence beginning “A letter of transfer 
shall not affect”? a new paragraph to read as follows: 
“Tf a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergy- 
man or licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, 
shall fail to issue a letter of transfer to the new juris- 
diction within three months, or if the Committee of 
Fellowship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act 
on such letters of transfer within three months, the 
Central Committee of Fellowship shall, unless 
charges are pending, issue a letter of transfer and 
inform the respective Committee of Fellowship in- 
volved of the action,” so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

3. Upon the removal of any clergyman or li- 
centiate in fellowship from one state to another he 
shall send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergy- 
men or licentiate, of which action advice shall be 
given him. The letter shall be signed by at least a 
majority of the members of the committee that issues 
it, and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for not 
doing so. If the latter committee shall be satisfied 


of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergyman or 
licentiate the Fellowship of the State Convention, or 
the General Convention, as the case may be, and 
unless charges are pending, such action shall not be 
delayed beyond three months. 

If a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergyman or 
licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, shall fail 
to issue a letter of transfer to the new jurisdiction 
within three months, or if the Committee of Fellow- 
ship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act on such 
letters of transfer within three months, the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall, unless charges are 
pending, issue a letter of transfer and inform the re- 
spective Committee of Fellowship involved of the 
action. 

A letter of transfer shall not affect the relation- 
ship of a clergyman or licentiate to the Convention 
by which it was issued until fellowship shall have 
been granted to him by another Convention. And 
the committee accepting a letter of transfer shall 
give notice of its acceptance both to the committee 
which issued it and to the person affected by it. 


That Article IV, Section 1, sub-section iii-e, be 
amended by adding the words ‘“‘provided, however, 
that in the event the clergyman whose case is under 
consideration is himself a member of the State Fel- 
lowship. Committee, or Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee, or Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, his vote shall not be required for unanimous 
agreement,’’ so that the entire section shall read as 
follows: 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges 
and trial, provided that such action shall be taken 
only on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Committee. 
In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the Central 
Fellowship Committee, such action must be by unani- 
mous agreement of the Committee with the approval 
of the Board of Trustees of the General Convention, 
provided, however, that in the event the clergyman 
whose case is under consideration is himself a mem- 
ber of the State Fellowship Committee, or Central 
Fellowship Committee, or Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, his vote shall not be required 
for unanimous agreement. 

That Article III, Section 6, be amended by add- 
ing after the words “shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention”’ the 
words “provided that clergymen availing themselves 
of this reciprocal fellowship shall have been recom- 
mended by the body having jurisdiction over their 
present fellowship, and shall also be accepted by the 
Central Fellowship Committee of this Convention,” 
so that the entire section shall read as follows: 

6. Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pastors 
over its parishes, without surrender of Universalist 
fellowship, shall be accorded similar recognition by 
the Universalist General Convention, provided that 
clergymen availing themselves of this reciprocal 
fellowship shall have been recommended by the 
body having jurisdiction over their present fellow- 
ship, and shall also be accepted by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee of this Convention. Clergymen 
of this denomination availing themselves of such 
reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby forfeit their 
fellowship in this Convention; it being provided, 
however, that such clergymen, so long as they are 
pastors of parishes in other denominations, shall not 
have the right to vote or hold office in their re- 
spective Conventions. 


That Article IX, Section 2, be amended by adding 
after the words “with sufficient sureties” the words 
“the amount to be determined by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee,’”’ so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

2. An appeal from the decision of a lower court, to 
be allowed, must be taken within thirty days of the 
time at which such decision was rendered, and must 
be accompanied by a bond, with sufficient sureties, 
the amount to be determined by the Central Fellow- 
ship Committee, for the payment of the costs of the 
court, if the appeal be not sustained. Notice of 
appeal shall be sent at once by the Secretary to the 
secretary of the Committee of Fellowship from whose 
decision the appeal is taken, which shall have the 
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effect to suspend the sentence pronounced by its 
court, until reaffirmed by the Court of Appeal. 
x * 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 

1, Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution—to be 
amended by substituting the word ‘five’ for the 
word “three,” so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, Treasurer, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. Article IX, second and last sentences—to be 
amended by substituting the word “seven” for the 
word “five,’’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meet- 
ings in connection with the General Convention, and 
in October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meet- 
ing. At any meeting of the Executive Board seven 
members shall constitute a quorum.”’ 
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CONVENTION RATES 
Washington, D. C.—October 16-20, 1939 

Following is the list of hotels recommended to 
those attending the Washington Conventions, Oc- 
tober 16-20, 1939. Reservations should be made 
directly with the hotel chosen. The Mayflower Hotel 
is Convention Headquarters where all registration of 
delegates will take place and where all of the day 
time sessions of the Convention will be held. 


Mayflower Hotel — Convention Headquarters. 
(Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street.) 

Single room for one person, $4, $5, $6. 
Double room for two persons (double bed), $6, 
$7, $8. 
Double room for two persons (twin beds), $7, $8, 
$9, $10. 
Parlor suites, for one or two persons, $12 to $18. 


New Colonial Hotel—15th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 

Roosevelt Hotel—2101 16th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 
Twin beds, $5. 


Lafayette Hotel—16th and I Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


Twenty-four Hundred Sixteenth—2400 
Street, N. W. 
Double room, $7. 
Single room, $4. 


Hamilton Hotel—l4th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and $6. 
Single room, $3, $3.50, $4. 

Ambassador Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 

Hay-Adams House—16th and H Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5, $6, $7, $8. 
Single room, $3.50, $4, $5. 


16th 


Special Price 


For a limited time only 


SREBECCA” 


by Daphne du Maurier 


Regular price $2.75 Now $1.39 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass, - 


Blackstone Hotel—1016 17th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $5. 
Single room, $4. 


Carlton Hotel—16th and K Streéts, N. W. 
Double room, $8, $9, $10. °° 
Single room, $5, $6, $7. 

Martinique Hotel—16th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4 to $7. 

Single room, $3, $3,50, $4. 

Grafton Hotel—1139 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Double room with running water, $3.50, with bath 
$4.50, $5. 

Single room with running water $2, with bath 
$2.50 and up. 


Lee House—15th and L Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


There are a few opportunities for reservations in 
private homes. Applications for such accommoda- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Gilbert Saunders, 
829 Quincy Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


* ok 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call e 


The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C, 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
oe 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfers of Minerva and William Metz 
and Edwin P. Wood from Vermont-Quebec, trans- 
ferred Jeffery Campbell to Central Committee, and 
authorized the ordination of Albert Niles, with Dr. 
John Murray Atwood to give right hand of fellow- 
ship. 

Clifford R. Stetson. 
* Ok 


OFFICIAL CALL 
The Women’s National Missionary Association 
of the Universalist Church 

The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, for the transaction of 
any business that may legally come before it. 

Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


“Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence” 


research and practice in guidance. 


week-end of July 20-22. 


quarters are available. 
secured in the cafeteria. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE AND COURSES 


The work in guidance at the Summer Session has developed remarkably be- 
cause of the opportunity for individual contact with men who are at the center of 
Dr. Richard D. Allen, of Providence, R. I., 
now adviser to the Federal Office of Education, will conduct his conference the 
Informality, intimacy and intellectual freedom will 


characterize this conference, and both Dr. Allen and his associate, Mr. Mario 
Canaipi, will be available for interviews. The courses in guidance will be accred- 
ited towards a New York State Counselor’s certificate. 
There will be a continuous exhibit of guidance material and a Guidance Clinic. 
Principals and teachers not students in the summer session may enroll for this 
conference without fee and may live at the Men’s Residence for this period if 


Room will be provided for $1.00 a day. Food can be 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT, Canton, New York 
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Crackling 

A Scotsman, leaving his friend’s house, 
where he had been visiting, held out to his 
host’s small boy a threepenny-bit and a 
penny, saying, “Now Sandy which one will 
ye hae?”’ 

Young Sandy, being a cute wee beggar, 
said: ‘Och, Mr. McTavish, I was always 
taught no’ to be greedy, so I’ll hae the wee 
one.” 

McTavish, not to be outdone, replied: 
“Weel, Sandy, for being a good boy, and 
not being greedy, I’ll gie the big one to ye.” 
—Advance. 

* * 

Two Negroes who had not seen each 
other in five years discovered each had 
“been married“auirit ing ‘that time.- , 

“What* kinda woman did’ yourall get, 
Mose?” asked Rastug,, : 

+ she’ San angel; ‘Rastus, dat’s -what she 
am.’ 

“Boy, you "sho is” lucky. Mine is still 
livin’,”’ Rastus muttered.—Aitlanta Con- 
stitution. 

* * 

A dealer in the north of England had 
occasion to call on a farmer whom he did 
not know, on a matter of business, and 
asked a small boy whom he found in the 
yard: 

‘“‘Where’s your father, laddie?”’ 

The boy pointing, replied: ““That’s him 
over there, among the pigs; ye can tell 
him by his hat!’’—Eachange. 

one 

Farm Worker (to hiker crossing a field): 
“Didn’t you see the notice saying pedes- 
trians ain’t allowed here?” 

Hiker (with great presence of mind): 
“I’m not a pedestrian. I’m a Congrega- 
tionalist.” 

“O. K. That’s different; go on.”’— 
Advance. 

* * 

Bob Wilson of the Milan Standard often 
has wondered why some people act like 
they were conferring a great favor on you 
when they pay back some money they 
had borrowed from you.—Kansas_ City 
Times. 

ok * 

Pa: “Johnny, what is this ‘60’ on your 
report card?” 

Johnny: ‘‘I--I—th—think that’s the 
temperature of the schoolroom.”’—Ez- 
change. 

oa * 

Poland says the next move is Ger- 
many’s, and Germany says it’s Poland’s. 
Hold it, boys! This may be the solution. 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

* * 

Service Station Man: 
radiator cap?” 

Motorist: ‘On the front of my car, but 
don’t call me Cap.”’---Log. 


* * 


“Where’s your 


Seen on a Buckeye Junior Institute 
lesson paper: ‘‘Aaron was the bother of 
Moses.”’ 


c. REAR 
F Cardinal Hayes once said, “I will make any : 
7 sacrifice, even to pawning my Pectoral, Ring, and . 
| Cassock, to support a Catholic newspaper.” 

: What will YOU do for YOUR church paper? © 
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$5.00 each from 1000 Universalists | 
and 
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PLEASE DO IT NOW! 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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